.the sisterhood of the British Empire.” 
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ISCUSSION of the political relationships between 

Canada, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and the United States has been ardent and world- 
wide ever since Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King, each 
holding one handle of a pair of scissors, drove out 
and cut a ribbon to open a bridge across what they 
both hope will some day be the St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway and Power Development. Mr. Roosevelt 
is a master of the art of suggesting more than he 
says; but he is also President of the United States, 
a nation blessed with a constitution which sometimes 
compels its President to do considerably less than 
he says, and a great deal less than he suggests, in 
international affairs. The importance of the presi- 
dential utterance consists, therefore, more in the 
assurance that the influence of a very popular Presi- 
dent will be exerted in the effort to make it good, 
than in any rigid obligation which it imposes on the 
American nation. It is possible that European com- 
mentators, little acquainted with the peculiar 
methods of American politics, may have interpreted 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestions somewhat too literally. 
At any rate, they seem to have become very angry 
about them. 

The significance of the speech at Queen’s Uni- 
versity lies in the conjunction of two entirely separ- 
ate sentences, between which the existence of some 
sort of logical relationship seemed to be implied, 
but was nowhere definitely stated. The Dominion 
of Canada, said the President, “is part of the sister- 
hood of the British Empire.” And then, with noth- 
ing but a second’s pause between them, he went on 
to say: “I give to you assurance that the people 
of the United States will not stand idly by if domina- 
tion of Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire.” If this conjunction of statements means 
anything at all, it means that the British Empire. 
is the only Old World authority with whom the 
people of the United States feel that they can co- 
operate to the extent of aiding in the defence of 
one of its member countries which happens to be 
situated in the American hemisphere. This is some- 
thing much more than a mere extension of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to Canada; for the Monroe Doctrine 
is comprehensible only as applying to countries in 
the American hemisphere which are wholly inde- 
pendent of any political organization in the Old 
World. It has always been safe to assume that if 
the British Empire ceased to be able to defend Can- 
ada from attack by another European power, the 
United States would undertake that defence; but to 
this has always been attached the further assump- 
tion that the political connection between Canada 
and the British Crown would be severed in the pro- 
cess, and that it would be an independent Canada 
which the United States would be defending. If 
the Roosevelt speech means anything, it means that 
in the President’s opinion the people of the United 
States are ready to lend their aid to the defence of 
Canada even while this country remains “part of 
True, the 
utterance of these two sentences, on a pleasant sunny 
day in the Queen’s University Stadium, does not 
give rise to a situation comparable to that brought 
about by the treaty between France and Czechoslo- 
vakia; for the honor of the United States is not 
pledged, and the Senate might not be disposed to 
implement the pledge if it were. But at least we 
know more than we did of the President’s own at- 
titude, and we knew already that he has at present 
a tremendous power of leadership over his people. 


ane 
WHERE IS CHAMBERLAIN? 


7TE CANNOT quite follow the argumentation of 
those who maintain that because the Italians 
have not seen fit to live up to the conditions which 
Mr. Chamberlain exacted as preliminaries to the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, and the Agreement has 
therefore failed to come into effect, Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to resign and let Mr. Eden run the affairs of 
the United Kingdom. If anybedy ought to resign it 
should surely be Signor Mussolini; but, for reasons 
inherent in the Fascist system, no Italian has even so 
much as suggested that Signor Mussolini should 
resign, and we have it on excellent authority that 
he will not. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement, we can now readily 
see, was a provision designed to meet the situation 
which would have developed if the Spanish Rebels 
had succeeded, as they seemed likely te do, in gaining 
an early and decisive advantage over the Spanish 
Government. That would have been a situation which 
urgently required dealing with, and Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to have been well advised in making provision 
for it. But it did not develop, and the provision has 
therefore become unnecessary. We imagine that on 
the whole Mr. Chamberlain, far from being dis- 
tressed at not having any Anglo-Italian Agreement 
except in the remote conditional future, so to speak, 
is really rather pleased that the Italians are still so 
far from conquering Spain that there is no particular 
need for one. After all, it was he and not the Italians 
who put on the conditions, and they accepted them 
only because they thought they had conquered Spain, 
which they hadn’t. 

The people who think Mr. Chamberlain ought to 
resign are mostly those who think that Great Britain 
ought to step right in and stop the Spanish War by 
helping the Government to defeat the Rebels. It is 
of course always a good thing to stop a war, if you 
an do so without starting a bigger one; but it is not 
a matter of pulling a switch somewhere and turning 
off the war current. The general attitude in demo- 
eratic countries about other people’s wars is much 
the same as the general attitude about every other 
sort of evil, namely the belief that there ought to be 
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“MUSKOKA’S SERENITY” by Roy MacDonald, 48 Spadina Ave., Hamilton, Ont., winner of the Five 
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a law and there ought to be a policeman to enforce 

the law. It would be a good attitude if it were accom- 

panied by a willingness to make the sacrifices neces- 

sary in order to enact the law and maintain the 

policeman; but it isn’t, and without that it is that 

most dangerous of things, an empty pious aspiration. 
a BB a 


LYNCHING ON THE WANE 


HE statisticians at the Tuskegee Institute record 

that for the first time in history the United 
States has passed through the first six months of 
the calendar year without a single known lynching. 
In view of the fact that economic difficulties have a 
good deal to do with the development of the state 
of mind which produces lynching, and that the 
United States is by no means free’ from economic 
difficulties at the moment, it would seem that some 
powerful counteractive force must be operating to 
produce this amendment of behavior. Possibly the 
widespread distribution of relief, and the application 
of controls with a view to improving the status of 
some of the primary industries in which whites and 
Negroes are both concerned may have something 
to do with it. 

But our own conjecture is that the American 
people have at last been stung into a realization of 
the national discredit into which lynching brings 
them, by the repeated and vociferous criticisms of 
the German and Italian press, which are of course 
a retaliation for the disapproval by Americans of 
the treatment meted out by those nations to Jews 
and Abyssinians. These European criticisms are in- 
adequately justified, because the behavior to which 
they take exception is sporadic and unofficial, and 
receives no approval from any national authority, 
and little from any State authority, in the United 
States, thus differing fundamentally from the anti- 
Jewish behavior of ‘Der Stuermer” and the militant 
emissaries of Brown House culture. But whether 
justified or not, it seems to be producing a good 
result. The de-civilization of Europe will not be a 
total loss if it leads to a higher civilization in North 
America. 

mma 


OUR OWN DEFENCE 


“YEARS have been expressed in several quarters 
I lest this assurance from the chief executive of a 
powerful neighbor should diminish our own enthusi- 
asm for adequate preparation for our own detence. 
We cannot believe that these fears are justified. The 


opposition to Canadian preparedness—which has 
greatly diminished in recent months under the same 
influences as have worked to diminish the aloofness 
of the United States—is chiefly to be found among 
those who feel that the causes which are likely to 
bring the present British Government into a war 
are not causes which should enlist the sympathy of 
true “North Americans,” that in other words they 
are causes too much concerned with the interplay of 
power politics in Europe. President Roosevelt, who 
is a fairly good North American, has now given 
assurance that in his opinion any fight into which 
the British Empire may get with a power strong 
enough to threaten Canada is a fight in which the 
Empire will be entitled to, and will receive, the 
support of the North Americans in his Republic. 

It seems unpreasonable for Canadians to think 
they can afford to be fussier about the causes for 
which the British Empire goes to war than Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. It remains possible, of course, to 
approve of Canada being defended by the United 
States and to disapprove of Canada’s acting to de- 
fend herself and to aid in the joint defence of the 
North American hemisphere; but this attitude is so 
totally devoid of all self-respect that we do not think 
it can be very widely spread among our citizenry. 
Indeed the position of the anti-preparedness faction 
in Canada grows more difficult every day. They 
are now very angry with the British Government 
for trying to avoid a war with Germany and Italy, 
and at the same time very angry with Mr. King for 
not telling the British Government that if it goes to 
war with Germany and Italy or anybody else it need 
not rely upon any help from Canada. 


ona 


THE LATE S. W. JACOBS 


HE incompleteness of the career of ‘“Sam”’ 

Jacobs, M.P. for the Cartier division of Montreal 
for over twenty years, is a striking example of 
the evil effects of the Canadian political system 
which demands that Cabinet representation shall be 
distributed in certain rigid proportions among the 
various sections, races and religious beliefs which 
make up this complex Dominion. There cannot, we 
imagine, have been any time during his long leader- 
ship of the Liberal party when Mr. King would 
not have been glad to have Mr. Jacobs in his Cabinet, 
or exercising in Opposition the influence which a 
prospective Cabinet minister naturally does exercise. 


(Continued on Page Three) 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


W" HEAR a great deal of talk about injustice in 
this modern world but the only person who 
really appreciates what it means is the hay fever 
victim. 

* 

Canada is now all set. The United States protects 
us from invasion by any foreign power and Great 
Britain protects us from invasion by the United 
States. 

* 

After putting up with Toronto’s weather for a 
whole summer, remarks C. B. C., we realize why 
they used to call it muggy York. 

* 


Question of the Hour: Who forgot to tie the boat 


up to the dock? 
we 
We have decided that the only way to enduring 
world peace is to eliminate all the weak, defenceless 


nations. 
+ 


Japan wants the Western powers to stop ship- 
ping munitions to China. She evidently feels that 
it isn’t a fair fight so long as the Chinese are armed. 

a 

And we will know that the wood old days are back 
again when young people hold hands in the front 
parlor instead of at a Fascist meeting. 


President Roosevelt promised that the United 
States would protect Canada from any foreign 
power. He could go no further than that; but no 
doubt Mr. King secretly wished that the promise had 
been broad enough to include protection from 
Ontario and Quebec. 

2 

We think we know what Utopia will be like: there 
won’t be any organizations to join. 

. 

We are beginning to suspect that the only way 
to end the successive crises in Europe is to provide 
the Europeans with another form of excitement. 

. 

An old-timer is one who can remember when 
women’s fashion experts were regarded as the enemy 
of mankind, not the manufacturers of armaments. 

7 

The instinct toward fascism is not new. Think 
of the regimentation of thought that is compelled 
about the bridge table. 

+ 

Nowadays, of course, the challenge is: Friend 

or phobia? 
oe 

Esther says she guesses she'll have to cut down 
on the number of detective stories she reads. She 
says she had the clue to the murderer in one book only 
to find that it belonged in a previous book. 
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WE SAW 
MR. ROOSEVELT 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


OMEBODY sent the editor of this paper an invi- 

tation inviting him to send someone to see Mr. 
Roosevelt unveil the new Thousand Islands Bridge, 
and I said right away: “Let me go. I want to look 
at this guy for myself, to see if I can’t get to liking 
him better looking at him than I do just reading 
about him.” The editor said it didn’t make anv 
difference anyway, because the dailies would tell him 
all he wanted to know and he didn’t have to use anvy- 
thing I wrote. So I went. The wife went too. I 
took her along for the trip, because I had an expense 
account for it anyway, and I felt I could take her and 
still be ahead on the game, with a little managing. 
I did it, too; I was $1.47 up at the end. 

Well, we saw Mr. Roosevelt all right, being luckier 
than we were a year ago when we went to Washing- 
ton to see him but he wasn’t home. We were walking 
around looking at the White House from the outside. 
when we saw a lot of people going into a door in the 
basement. Being a quick-thinker (which vou have 
to be in this newspaper racket), I says right away to 
the wife: ‘Come on,” and we crowded into the base- 
ment with the party we had seen. It was a swell 
basement all right, all fixed up with good furniture. 
and no furnace or washing-machine around that we 
could see. There were even real pictures on the 
walls. Well, right away when we got in we saw the 
party ahead of us grouping itself at the foot of a 
staircase, and we grouped too. There was a couple 
of palace attendants at the foot of the stairs and a 
kind of rope stretched across to keep the people from 
going up. 

After grouping for a half-hour or so, we were 
getting nowhere, only fed-up, when one of the guards 
unhooks the rope and says: 
please.” 


- 


“Show your letters, 
I asked the man next me what he meant, 
and it turned out you had to have a letter from a 
senator saying he knew you and you were a fit and 
proper person to see over the White House. Of 
course I thought I was sunk, but I pulled out the 
papers in my pockets, and what should I find but a 
letter from Senator Frank O’Connor to the editor 
telling him about the state of the candy-making busi- 
ness in Canada. I showed it, and it was O.K. The 
wife and I walked upstairs, and into the main hall 





NOSTALGIA 


<7 West Wind keeps a bookstore 
Of memory. You go ten years behind 
The roads we live on now; and you will find 
The volumes of our young and former selves 
Stored in a dusty shop beneath the street; 
Fairies; and melody; a leather tome 
Rose-bound of olden days, when we would roam 
The world in fancy, living in the sweet 


on the shelves 


Dear heav'n that only early lovers know. 
There is one story there but half complete 
As though the theme were broken long 
For when I go there all alone, and read 
Ever within, the Wind will breathe, and say 
“So lovely—till the authors moved away.” 


Queenstown, Alta. 


BENNETT Scotr 
————————— SSNS 


of the White House. Did the old heart thump with 
pride! “From log cabin to White House!” thinks I. 
I was never in a log cabin, but I was certainly in the 
White House, and was that something! As soon as 
we got there we looked around eagerly for Franklin 
or Jimmy or Tommy Corcoran, but couldn’t see hide 
nor hair of them All there was was ropes across the 
doorways of rooms, and all we could do was peer 
into the rooms (they weren’t so much to look at) and 
then keep on moving, and we did keep on moving until 
we suddenly found ourselves moving out the front 
door of the White House and were on the outside 
That was that 


~* COURSE I know this isn’t telling you about 
Mi Th nd 


Roosevelt unveiliz the 


again. 


Bridge, but I wanted to show that this write? 


has plenty of the old cultural background, icn 
must be obvious from the fact that even though 
Franklin and Eleanor weren’t home, they certainly 
aren’t people that would knowingly let tramps into 
their love-nest 

Well, with all this for a background, you'll realize 
that while we were driving towards Ivy Lea we felt 
plenty curious about the personality of this Roose- 
velt. I had written lots of pieces about him for the 
paper, mostly about his New Deal schemes, and I felt 
that this trip might give me a chance to find out 
something about them, which would be a kind of 
advantage in futur: 
what I write about, 
cause they say it cramps 
curious about the 
There’s no 


I like to know something about 
which some writers don’t, be- 
their style. And I was 
make-up of the man himseif 
question but that Roosevelt has got 
further in life than I have, but I’m ambitious, and 
he might have something I could use. I wondered 
how my wife felt about it, so I put it to her: “What 
has this Roosevelt guy got that I-haven’t got?” But 
she didn’t react properly; she just looked at me and 
opened her mouth and shut it again and then said in 
a kind of burst: “Oh, what’s the use.’”’ She doesn’t 
always get a thought. 


7E DROVE along and drove along and by-and-by 

we came to the bridge, or rather to the first 
piece of it, for this Thousand Islands Bridge is 
really a number of bridges connecting islands in the 
river. By this time there were a lot of cars before 
and behind us. so we went slowly and were glad to, 
because we had a chance to see the 1,000 Islands. Talk 
about scenery! There was nothing but scenery as 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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NAZI GERMANY’S GROWING INTEREST IN CANADA 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


AZI penetration of South-Eastern Europe, treated 

in these columns some weeks ago, may have 
made disquieting reading, may have boded trouble 
for some indefinite future, but after all is a very 
long way off. Supposing, however, Nazi Germany 
were to begin the same game here in Canada, or- 
ganizing the German-speaking “minority” as a 
political spearhead, bringing pressure to _bear 
through her trade, circulating propaganda designed 
to stir up race hatred, subsidizing journalists and 
newspapers with Fascist sympathies, and support- 
ing and arming Fascist gangs? There is growing 
evidence that she is doing all this, and showing more 
interest in Canada every year. 

Mr. Bennett’s Anticosti alarm and his demand 
for a probe into the activities of “Hitler’s personal 
agent in Canada, Dr. Gerhardt,” was the first serious 
sign to many Canadians of this German attention 
to our country. But I have on my shelves a book 
on Canada by a well-known Nazi writer, circulated 
in more than 10,000 copies in Germany, which speaks 
with brutal candor of the possibilities of German 
participation in Canada’s development. Coming to 
survey Canada because he believes that Germany 
“must have lookouts with the keen eyesight of 
hungry ravens. . .to spy out new feeding-places and 
living-room for those crowded into the narrow nest 
at home,” the writer sees in our country “one of the 
few remaining virgin territories on earth,” and 
asks “who will take possession of it?” 


* F COURSE you may answer that it has already 
been taken possession of. But we must accus- 
tom ourselves to the idea that nothing on earth is 
certain any more. Canada’s future is just as 
uncertain as that of the British Empire itself. It 
will be greatly affected by the fact that there exists 
no true Canadian people; there is no whotie 
Canadian nation and possibly never will be one. 
Canada is Nordie land, with all the magic which 
that holds for us. . .It is impossible to foresee 
whether and to what extent we Germans, as in- 
dividuals or as a nation, may share in its develop- 
ment. For the present we can at least do this: 
keep our eyes open, and remember that today noth- 
d everything is possible.” From 
and the Pole,” by Colin Ross, 
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' Perhaps that will make it seem more probable 
that the re was something behind the Anticosti 
scare, tl may actually have been a German 
ittempt to gain a foothold in Canada. True, our 
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RETURNING THE COMPLIMENT. President Roosevelt’s assurance at Kingston that the United States 
would guard Canada in the event of foreign aggression was neatly reciprocated by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police at the opening of the Thousand Islands Bridge across the St. Lawrence a few hours 


later. 


The bridge dedication ceremonies were held a few hundred feet on the American side of the 


boundary and in the photograph three Canadian Mounties can be observed guarding the President on 


American soil. 


with contempt for our ability to act at all. But 
they must have taken us to be even less wide-awake 
than we are to have sent over as “forestry experts” 
a large delegation bearing the unmistakable Prus- 
sian military stamp, and to have allowed this delega- 
tion to parade openly around Montreal. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s investigation revealed that of the fifteen, one 
was a forestry expert and the remainder included a 
harbor engineer, a townsite planner, a navigation 
expert, and a number of “cost accountants” who 
were in reality “very eminent German naval and 
military authorities.” 


SUPPOSING however that the Germans had dis- 
\” pensed with this elaborate inspection tour, kept 
in the background and hired sympathetic Hollanders, 
perhaps of the Deterding crowd, to manage the 
business end, and swung into apparently bona fide 
logging operations, they might have put the thing 
across. How many months of quiet work would it 
then have taken them to convert Anticosti into a 
formidable air base? Every ship bringing machinery 
from Germany or calling at the island for a cargo 
could have smuggled in a little contraband. Ger- 
man ships plying to Montreal could have stopped 
at the island for a few hours to drop off a knocked- 
down, crated anti-aircraft gun or two. Whole car- 
goes of planes and arms might have been run in to 
the South-East corner of the island without detec- 
tion. Or, they could have concentrated on pre- 
paring anti-aircraft and coastal defences and then 
one sweet day when Britain was pre-occupied with 
trouble at Hong Kong, in Egypt and Palestine and 
at Gibraltar, and threatened with an outbreak of 
war in Europe, the aircraft could have beén flown 
over in a great armada. The significance of the 
Balbo massed flight is not missed in the Nazi book 
on Canada. Anticosti is closer to Germany than New 


York is to Ireland; the thing could be done in a 
night and a half a day. And if Germany in the 
meantime closed the military alliance with the 


Portuguese dictatorship for which she is striving 


might and main, and had the use of bases on the 
Azores, it would be only a routine flight for pres- 
ent-day standard equipment. 

Then how would we get rid of them? Would 


the Americans join combat at once? 


That would be 
equivalent to carrying the United 


States into 


Wal 
with Germany (and perhaps her allies) at a mo- 
ment’s notice Only consider that in the interim 
the Nazis might have armed the Arcand Fascists 
and there is a suspicion that this is going on 
ilready and encouraged Quebec  separationist 
groups, and you may imagine what a hornet’s nest 
could be stirred up 
] DON’T know why we should consider such a 

Nazi scheme as fantastic today A couple ot 
years ago we would have said it was fantastic that 
the Germans could plant big guns on two sides of 
Gibraltar to dominate that fortress and radicall 
alter Britain’s strategic situation Yet they have 
done just that, and the British are at their wits’ 
end how to get rid of them. In the same way 
Germany’s ally Italy has quietly entrenched herself 
in the Balearic Islands and installed a large part 
of her air force there, squarely across France’s 
communications with her North African empire 


Germany is busy at a dozen points undermining the 


Photo by George W. McCracken. 


strategic position of the British Commonwealth. 
Her alliance with Italy and Japan is clearly intended 
to harass Britain, divide her forces and ultimately 
plunder the Empire. Why then should she not 
aspire to cripple Britain’s wartime connections with 
Canada, the strongest and closest Commonwealth 
partner, shaping up more and more obviously as 
Britain’s reserve war base, whose shipments of air- 
craft and raw materials might well prove decisive to 
the Motherland in the big conflict looming up? It 
might be well to recall that just before the last war 
a German, Professor Mundheim, actually succeeded 
in setting up a “cement products” factory on the 
Isle d’Orléans, whose true purpose was later be- 
lieved to be the preparation of emplacements for 
big guns to command the St. Lawrence. 

There are those who will denounce such impu- 
tations as these against a nation with whom we are 
on “friendly” relations as “indelicate’; more, they 
will call them the sort of thing which brings on 
war. I think it is time we realized that that war is 
already going on. Times change, and so do the 
methods of making war. Germany is at war with 
the British Empire today. And if she weakens 
Britain in enough places we need not think we shall 
come out scot-free. Already the Nazis are looking 
towards our great empty spaces and writing: “We 
are not disposed to tolerate that a few millions 
should forever hold a whole Continent to themselves 
merely because they happened to get there first.” 


TAZI Germany’s interest and activity in Canada 

do not end with the attempt to acquire Anticosti. 
In sounding the alarm on the latter in Parliament 
Mr. Bennett thrust into the public eye the opera- 
tions of one “Dr. Emil Karl Gerhardt” as “‘Hitler’s 
personal agent in Canada.” At the same time the 
Communist Party of Canada, in its brief before the 
Rowell Commission, denounced the activities of a 
Karl Rudolph Gerhard of Montreal as leader of 
the Nazi penetration of Canada. The Secretary of 
State could not give the House any information 
about a “Dr. Emil Karl Gerhardt,” but gave an 
account of Karl Rudolph Gerhard which seemed to 
indicate that he was the man intended. 

This Gerhard came to Canada in 1930 and, after 
his necessary year as a farm laborer, studied at 
Huron College, London, and taught languages at 
University of Western Ontario and Waterloo Semin- 
ary. In June 1937, he applied for naturalization 
papers, and on Nov. 12 last year became a Canadian 
citizen. From Gerhard himself we have the admis- 
sions that after the arrival of Hitler in power he 
toured Canada lecturing on the ““New Germany” and 
showing German films; that he has been back to 
Germany “on more than one occasion” since; that 
he acted as correspondent here for a number of 
German papers; and that from 1934 on he was 
President of the Deutsche Bund, or German-Can- 
adian Society. 


T IS still a long way from there to proving that 
j he was “Hitler’s personal agent in Canada.” Yet 
through chance I came into possession of some evi- 
dence of this. In Berlin in May and June of 1934 I 
saw considerable of a certain German-Canadian whom 
[ had met previously in Toronto. He was over seek: 
ing an appointment as a sort of German Trade Com- 
missioner (or at least that was to be the facade) 


in Toronto. My acquaintance’s business dragged 
out. None of the Party bureaus would listen to his 
ideas on how the cause should be advanced in Canada. 
They knew all about this; all he had to do was take 
orders. (A Nazi organizer from New York was 
having the same experience.) In moments of des- 
pondency he ranted bitterly about these Party 
“bonzos”; he also spoke of ‘Professor’ Gerhard’s 
activities in Canada, of his lectures and his work 
re-organizing the German-Canadian Societies in 
Kitchener, Toronto, Montreal and elsewhere, in line 
with the “new spirit,” and appointing new leaders 
acceptable to Berlin. He referred to Gerhard— 
with whom it seems he had done a little work—as 
the Nazi “trusty” for Canada, and intimated that 
he kept an eye on the Consul-General, Herr Kempf, 
“an old Social Democrat” who had “changed over 
quickly enough.” 

Gerhard—who is quite a young man, little over 30 
today—seems to have held his position as chief Nazi 
organizer for Canada until 1937. Then something 
happened. He claims that he resigned the Bund 
leadership because of a disagreement with Berlin 
over the exclusion of German citizens from its mem- 
bership. Other members of the N.S.D.A.P. (branch 
of the German National Socialist Party) here say 
he was expelled. Now leaders of Fascist (or Com- 
munist) organizations don’t “disagree” or “resign.” 
They have only the choice of sticking to their jobs, 
taking orders and keeping their mouths shut, or 
being “liquidated.” Many an enthusiastic convert to 
Fascism has found that out too late. 


HE most plausible explanation seems to be that 

Gerhard found himself caught in one of those 
intrigues which go on incessantly behind Fascist 
fronts of “unity” and “order” and, sensing by early 
summer 1937 that he might lose his position and be 
recalled to Germany, applied for Canadian citizen- 
ship. On November 12 of last year he obtained this. 
And he seems uncommonly anxious to hold on to it— 
for such a recent and enthusiastic propagator of 
Adolph Hitler’s supernational racial doctrines. In 
answer to Mr. Bennett’s accusation that he is un- 
worthy to hold Canadian citizenship, and his demand 
that it be taken away from him, Gerhard has been 
at great pains to emphasize to the Press that “from 
the moment of naturalization’ he severed all con- 
nections “with the Nazi Party and with German 
organizations and consulates in Canada.’ More he 
does not—perhaps in consideration of relatives in 
Germany, cannot—say, but this much he reiterates 
with great earnestness. Personally I would be in- 
clined to believe him; it almost appears as though 
Herr Gerhard had become an emigré. He may even 
have gained a real appreciation of Canadian citizen- 
ship since last November 12. 

With the ousting of Gerhard and the death of 
Kempf, and the declaration at Stuttgart of an aggres- 
sive new policy for the binding of “Germans” abroad 
to the Fatherland, there seems to have been a major 
re-organization of German activity in Canada. The 
Consul-Generalship has been moved to Ottawa and 
raised to rather an anomalous status by being filled 
by an official who would normally enjoy the title of 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary. 
This may be preliminary to a suggestion that Can- 
ada appoint a Minister to Berlin, as she has to Lon- 
don, Washington, Paris and Tokyo. Such a move 
might be interpreted as recognition of our new 
status of nationhood—or an attempt to drive a wedge 
between us and Britain. New Consuls have been 
appointed in Montreal and Toronto. New leaders 
have been named for the Deutsche Bund and the Nazi 
Party, and there may have been a thorough “purge” 
of Gerhard’s friends from high places. 


T THE same time we have had not only the 

Anticosti business, but a widespread and ob- 
viously inspired and subsidized campaign of anti- 
Semitism, increased tension between French- and 
British-Canadians, great expansion in the activities 
of Arcand’s Fascists across the Dominion, persist- 
ent rumors of arms being smuggled across the border 
and put into their hands and of sabotage being pre- 
pared in Canadian aviation plants, the Hydro and 
the like, and finally the blatantly subsidized growth 
of the “Ukrainian Nationalist” movement (whose 
headquarters “happen” to be in Berlin) and its 
blossoming forth with aviation clubs in Oshawa and 
Timmins. Might there not be a connection between 
all these things? 


I suggest that there might. I suggest that it 


is time we stopped making speeches about our 
“magnificent heritage’’ and our desire to “live in 
peace with the world,” and woke up and realized 


that we live in a piratic world with a number of 
virile, hungry nations whose mouths are watering 
at our “magnificent heritage” and who are “not 
disposed to tolerate that we should forever hold a 
whole Continent to ourselves merely because we hap- 
pened to get there first.” I suggest that if we 
want to retain our national independence we had 
better be more on the alert to check subversive ac- 
tivities that divide our people and cripple our de- 
fence. We had better get the shirts off Arcand’s 
and all the rest of the private armies now drilling 
in Canada. We had better design a far-sighted 
immigration policy and stick to it until we have 
25 million people in these spaces of ours. And, 
if we are to develop the national policy and spirit 
necessary to assimilate these people, we had better 
have less provincial bad-boy, show-off politics and 
more leadership at Ottawa. 





TORONTO GOES ON THE AIR MAP. A panorama view of the Malton Airport looking west from the temporary administration building. The runways are visible 


in the middle distance. 





In the foreground is the work road curving around the foundations of a dismantled farm barn. 


See article on page three. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
But the prescribed pattern leaves no room for a 
Jewish Cabinet minister at Ottawa from the Proy- 
ince of Quebec; and Mr. Jacobs soon found that 
there was a point beyond which his abilities and his 
exceptionally attractive personal character could not 
take him. It was probably this discovery which led 
to his adoption of a somewhat frivolous pose and to 
the cultivation of a native gift for repartee which 
soon established him at the head of the Parliament- 
ary wits. As part compensation, this light-hearted 
detachment from the bitterer phases of party strife 
—a detachment which was probably not natural to 
him and which would have been impossible if he had 
had to consider prospects of political preferment— 
combined with his personal charm to secure him 
the affectionate regard of every quarter of the House 
of Commons, while at home, in a constituency where 
the Conservative strength was by no means neglig- 
ible, his popularity was such that his opponents lost 
their deposits in four out of five general elections. 
We have spoken of Mr. Jacobs’ light-hearted de- 
tachment, but he was detached only in connection 
with those questions which he felt were being ade- 
quately looked after by the efforts of others. Where 
there was any question of the rights or liberties of a 
minority, whether his own or anybody else’s, he was 
always in the thickest of the fight; and where there 
yas a public policy concerning which he thought his 
party was taking the wrong road he did not hesitate 
to raise his protest, as in the case of the railway 
amalgamation proposals. The second Jew to sit in the 
House of Commons, he contributed very greatly to 
the amenities and civilized character of that body, but 
the spirit of tolerance and of respect for honestly held 
differences of opinion which he helped to develop in 
it will long survive him. 


a a) 
MANY CENTENNIALS 


OMPETITION in anniversary celebrations is 
very hot among the educational institutions, 
merged and unmerged, of the magnificently educated 
Province of Nova Scotia. The recent Dalhousie 
celebration has awakened some jealousy among its 
neighbors by reason of being the second “centennial” 
that the institution has observed within the space of 
a generation, there having been a performance in 
1919 to commemorate the hundredth anniversary ot 
the chartering of the University, as distinct from the 
commencement of its operations, which took place 
in 1838. Acadia, at Wolfville on the other side of 
the Nova Scotia peninsula, got itself founded and 
started at the same time, and is therefore unable to 
celebrate more than the single centennial which it 
has been observing this week; while King’s, now 
federated with Dalhousie pays no attention to any 
Dalhousie celebrations, being already so ancient that 
it will celebrate its hundred and fiftieth birthday next 
year. The situation has been rather charmingly 
taken off by a Wolfville poet in the following lines: 
While Acadia has one centennial 
At Dalhousie they’re almost perennial. 
But the ancients at King’s 
Show their scorn of such things 
By talking about their millennial. 


a Bo a 


EXHIBITION TIME 


HE Canadian National Exhibition, alias the 

Toronto Fair, is again with us, coinciding as 
usual with the arrival of that most delightful of 
seasons, the Canadian “Fall.”” Always an important 
event in the community life of the Dominion and 
especially of Ontario, the “Ex.” is this year more 
important than ever because of the greatly increased 
interest and participation in it by British exhibitors. 
There are many signs that we are once again in a 
period of expanding international commerce, in 
which ultimately even the worst of the economic 
nationalist nations will be forced to join for their 
own safety; and it isin such periods that the world’s 
great exhibitions show the most progress in interest 
and attractiveness. 

The art of showmanship as applied to-exhibitions 
has been curiously laggard in comparison with its 
progress in the sister fields of advertising and 
window display. But it is now beginning to catch up. 
It will not be long before the genuinely informative 
features of an exhibition such as this at Toronto are 
more attractive to the mass of the public than the 
ballyhoo shows with which it has always been neces- 
sary in the past to accompany them. The resources 
of lighting, color and movement which are now at 
the disposal of an exhibitor who has the intelligence 
to apply them to the showing of his product are 
almost unlimited and are still expanding every year, 
and the designing of exhibits is a fine art. 





One hour after the Ivy 
Lea ceremony our camera artist caught this shot below 
the newly-opened bridge, on the Canadian side. 
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THE BEE EXPERT AT WORK 


IVY LEA: A NEW ERA 


BY ARCHDEACON F. G. 


TPXHE hearts of millions of Canadians have been 
stirred by the magnificent speech made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Kingston last week. 

The brave assurance which the President gave 
of the solidarity of the principles which bind the two 
great parts of North America in a spiritual and 
non-political union ushers in a new era among the 
nations that stand for peace and democracy. The 
delicate reminder of our special imperial relation- 
ship, contained in his reference to Canada as a sister 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, gave 
peculiar force to his declaration that the United 
States would never allow a hostile power to violate 
the freedom of Canadian soil. 

The United States and Canada have our various 
forms of government, our separate aspirations, our 
local problems, but in the cause of peace, of the pre- 
servation of liberty, of the welfare of humanity, we 
stand as one. We guard together the front trenches 
of democracy. 

Let Canadians catch the spirit of this world- 
saving truth. Let us in our own spheres of action 
be broader-minded, more tolerant, in other words 
more God-fearing in all we do to make our part of 
North America worthy of the high destiny we hope 
for it. 

This declaration of President Roosevelt gives us 
just that sense of security which ought to en- 
able us to build our national house on the best and 


DAWN IN 


“FINHERE’S the dawn.” 
It was. Night had raised her wings and a faint 
light had crept in beneath them. 

The sky, dark a little while before, was a perfect 
turquoise blue, and the great square business blocks, 
speckled here and there with light, were already 
almost sharply defined. On the right the tall hotel 
rose like a stately castle from the bosom of the trees. 

In the eastern sky a single luminous star hung 
just above the treetops. 

“Ts that the morning star?” 

“T guess so. I wouldn’t bet, but I don’t mind 
guessing.” 

We turned off the lights and watched. It was 
still dark in the room, but outside the day was 
stealing on by imperceptible degrees. A rosy glow 
tinged the sky behind a large building; somewhere 
behind the great gray mass the sun was rising. 
The morning star had climbed and diminished, grow- 
ing brighter and less golden before it would vanish. 
The light crept slowly on. 

“Smell the trees.” 

We smelt them. The cool wind flowed in through 
the open window, suddenly sweet with the breath of 
poplar and maple. The trees were awaking. 

“Listen.” 

We listened. The world was suddenly alive and 
full of birds. They had awakened, too, all together, 
and the air trembled with the twittering chorus. 
Thousands of little throats, unsuspected during the 
day and night, were greeting the morning in concert. 


SY ¢..&. 


HE glow climbed and spread and the unbeliev- 

able blue of the sky paled as the yellow morning 
broke The morning star, high and faint, was wink- 
ing goodbye. The lights that had shone all night 
in the great stores began to go out. Daylight had 
penetrated the room. 


SCOTT 


surest foundations. Our close alliance with France 
ought to have its wholesome repercussions on many 
narrowing and petty prejudices which, from what- 
ever side they proceed, prevent complete racial 
harmony in the Dominion. 

Of course we must carry out our defence plans 
to the utmost of our ability. We must be worthy 
of our heritage. But a new inspiration has come 
to us. We are to be guardians, not merely of our 
fields and mines and trade routes, but of the exalted 
spirit of emancipated humanity which burns like a 
beacon-light before us over the tortuous seas and 


the cruelties and chaos of a past age. 

In the midst of so many sad and anxious moments, 
let us not forget the good things that have come to 
us, the healing of the wounds between England and 
Eire, the growing ties of scientific brotherhood, the 
general acceptance of national responsibility for the 
amelioration of the lot of man—and now the draw- 
ing together of the nations who stand solidly in the 
cause of peace and goodwill among men. 

Mr. Baldwin was in earnest when he replied to 
question: “What is the ultimate aim of the British 
Empire ?’’—‘“The establishment of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth.” If we are not all of us striving 
for that high ideal, then we are falling short, as 
men and as sister nations, of the purpose for which 
Ged created us. 


WINNIPEG 


PYPER 


“A quarter to five. Too late to go to bed. 
go for a walk and have an early breakfast.” 

The world outside was deserted, the houses 
asleep. A solitary motorist raced past, an early 
bird after the early worm, or a late bird racing the 
milkman home. A large yellow collie dog, asleep on 
the boulevard, awoke, rose and came along with 
quiet, detached friendliness. Lilacs, their time al- 
most done, still added sweetness to the sweetness of 
the trees. 

“‘Let’s go down to the river.” 


Let’s 


OWN the steep, clayey bank to the river, where 

it fiowed east to the sun. Upstream it was veiled 
with a morning haze; at our feet it was light brown, 
speckled with clots of foam and dotted with the 
lightning touch of innumerable flying insects; down- 
stream it was a path of glory in the sunbeams. On 
either side the leaves rustled in the fresh wind. 

It was still early. In the houses and blocks the 
people were still asleep, unconscious of the perfect 
morning. The parliament buildings, beautiful and 
dignified in the early light, seemed to be waiting in 
majesty for the day. The slender figure on the 
dome, like Blake’s “Glad Day,” seemed joyous and 
alive. 

“How do you like your eggs done?” 

“Three at a time, with a few slices of bacon, and 
toast and coffee. Marmalade, if you have it, and a 
cigarette to follow.” 

“Look, there are people in the streets now. Isn’t 
it funny to think they have been sleeping through 
it all?” 

“Funny? It’s a crime. It ought to be made 
unlawful.—Kathleen Mavourneen, the gray dawn 
is breaking’—how do you like that? If we had only 
a hill we could have the horn of the hunter on it.” 

“Gosh! I’m sleepy.” 


WE SAW MR. ROOSEVELT 


Continued from Page One) 
far as you could see both sides of the bridge. The 
whole place was full of it. We drove up on the high 
span of the bridge, over the main channel I guess 
and high so that ships could pass under it, and I 
kept stopping so I could look but each time some dizzy 
driver bunted me. 

Why don’t some of these fellows learn to drive 
before they go where there is a lot of cars ? That’s 
what I want to know. I remember a cop in New York 
City saying the same thing. I was driving down 
57th Street once and suddenly one of those traffic 
iams started to form itself round my car. You 
know how they do, just like moss around a stone. The 
cop was straightening things out and he said to me 
tired-like, “Why the hell don’t fellers learn to drive 
a car before they come to New York?” But I couldn’t 
tell him: I was wondering myself how all those 
drivers could be so dumb. 


ELL, I was looking at scenery first one side and 
then the other when some guy caught me a ter- 


rible crack in the rear. Before I knew what happened 
my foot pushed down on the gas and my car jumped 
into the car ahead. Was Imad! Was my wife mad! 
I got out of the car and saw that it was pushed in 
both ends like a concertina. Ordinarily I am inter- 
ested in coincidences, and it was a coincidence being 
bunted back and front at the same time on the 1,000 
Islands Bridge. But that coincidence just made me 
mad, and I was getting madder when suddenly I 
heard a voice ahead that sounded like someone mak- 
ing a speech. “Gosh,” says I, ‘“Franklin’s started.” 
But when we moved ahead I saw it was just a loud- 
speaker with a crowd around it. The main shindig 
was on ahead, so we pushed on and parked the car 
and walked to where Mackenzie King and Franklin 
Roosevelt and a lot of others were on a platform with 
a great big crowd in front. It was a swell place for 
the party, on an island between bits of the bridge, 
about half a mile inside the United States. 

But though Franklin was on his own soil, it 
seemed he didn’t trust his own cops to guard him, 
for the platform was surrounded by our own 
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Mounties, with some New York State troopers to 
help them. However, the crowd looked peaceable, and 
willing to listen to what King and Roosevelt had to 
say. Well, Mr. King was just starting to say his 
piece when we arrived. At first I thought we were 
out of luck in regard to seats, but we ducked under 
a rope, said “Press” to one of the New York troopers, 
and got swell seats right in front of the box. Mr. 
King said it was a nice day and that it was swell that 
Mr. Roosevelt was there to unveil the bridge and that 
he had promised to fight for Canada if necessary 
and that the two countries got on so well together 
He got a good hand when he stopped, but whether 
because people liked what he said or were just glad 
he had stopped I couldn’t tell. 


‘i. Roosevelt got to the mike, and I was kind 
Sof thrilled. Here was the President of the United 
States; the only President with whom I’d been, you 
might say, intimate. Everybody stood up as a kind 
of respectful greeting, and sat down as soon as he 
started speaking. He said: “My fellow bridge- 
builders—” and gave a great big grin. And he went 
on, to talk like King had about his love for Canada 
and then about the importance of the St. Lawrence 
for power and navigation and how a gang of bad 
lads in the States were trying to get control of 
everything and how Canada (I guessed he was think- 
ing of our Mitch Hepburn then) should get together 
with him to develop the river for the people instead 
of the power barons. He made some cracks about 
the “interests” that were, he said, trying to get 
control of the outlet from the Great Lakes and 
thereby get an economic and political strangle-hold 
on an area larger than some empires 

The audience gave a big cheer at that, or rather, 
some of them did. But it left me kind of cold. I felt 
that Roosevelt should either have said more and told 
us who the bad lads were and just what they were 
trying to do, or that he should have kept quiet on that 
point. Everyone knows it’s easy to make charges and 
talk big if you are careful not to name anyone and 
don’t say anything you can be pinned down on. It 
sounded to me as if that was what Roosevelt was 
doing. And thinking that, it made me feel a little 
mad with him, because I believe that these aren’t the 
times to get people all stirred up and full of hatred 
for, maybe, just political reasons. It’s dangerous at 
any time, and particularly now, I believe, when 
there’s so much antagonism between the different 
classes and groups and sections of the nation. I know 
I’m no Roosevelt, but I believe that today, probably 
more than any other time in our history, we’ve got to 
pull together if we’re going to get cut of our troubles. 
I' don’t hold with selfish power barons, and I don’t 
want to let them get away with anything, but if 
what he said is true, why couldn’t he and King and 
maybe Mitch get together quietly, and fix things up 
properly without getting people all inflamed? 

I have always thought Roosevelt was inclined to 
do just that sort of thing, and one reason I wanted 
to see him in person, not a moving picture, was that 
I thought I might like and understand him better. 
But I didn’t. Roosevelt has lots of that personality 
stuff, all right, but he made me feel that he thought 
the audience was mainly boobs and that he could do 
what he liked with them. He looked to me like a 
wonderful politician, just the kind to win elections, 
but maybe not so much when it comes to running 
the country. However, I’m likely wrong. Just the 
same, I was disappointed and I’m going to tell him 
just what I think if my wife and I go to Washington 
again and I can catch him at home. 

nm mA 


MALTON AIRPORT 


ROGRESS is going on rapidly in the construc- 





tion of the airport at Malton, a few miles north- 
west of Toronto, and permission has been granted 
to American Airlines to land one of its 21-passenger 
Douglas planes on August 29 in connection with a 
goodwill flight from Buffalo, although development 
work at the port is far from being 
On the opposite page appears a panoramic picture 
of the airport in its present state. In the middle 
background a little to the right of the centre can 
be seen the full sweep of the No. 1 runway with its 
width of 150 feet of paved surface, flanked on each 
side with 125 feet of sod. At the left can be seen 
the beginning of the 50-foot-wide taxi strip. In the 
middle background at the left are machines working 
on No. 3 runway, which when completed will run 
due east and west. 

The work road which starts at the bottom of the 
picture curves around the foundations of the dis- 
mantled barn and stables of the Chapman farm 
before it bisects the taxi strip and goes on to cross 
thé No. 2 runway. To the left of the work road at 
the intersection of the taxi strip will be built a 
concrete “loading apron’ 500 feet long and 150 feet 
deep, immediately back of which will be the admin- 
istration buildings. 

Development work is fcr the present confined to 
about 780 acres out of the total area of 1,500 acres, 
and for the present the length of each runway will 
be limited to 3,000 feet. With the development of 
the remainder of the property, the plans call for the 
extension of the runways to 6,000 feet and the addi- 
tion of a fourth runway extending due north and 
south. 
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—History of Canada, August 15-22 


ROOSEVELT-KING-HEPBURN 


HE formation of a democratic 

world front against autocratic, tru- 
culent, peace-endangering power di- 
plomacy was completed on Canadian 
soil last week. A few weeks ago ata 
critical moment in international af- 
fairs King George visited France and 
succeeded in further cementing the 
solidarity of that country and Great 
Britain as opponents of autocratic 
aggression. But international tension 
resumed its increment. Then Cor- 
dell Hull, United States Secretary of 
State, in an international radio broad- 
cast expressed scathing condemnation 
of aggressor nations. A few hours 
later President Roosevelt visited Can- 
ada and, on receiving an honorary 
degree from Queen’s University, said: 
“The Dominion of Canada is part of 
the sisterhood of the British Empire. 
I give you assurance that the people 
of the United States will not stand 
idly by if domination of Canadian soil 





OCTOBER 


WE ARE cleanly exhibited 
To a keener knowing of ourselves 
In this time of last ecstacies, 
When green beauty of a glittering 
landscape 
Is opened by 


sun-russet boughs, 


And the sky, like a flow of jewels 
Throuzh brittle foliage, 
Is gladdening our lives 

ALAN CREIGHTON. 


— 


other empire.” 
of the Presi- 


is threatened by any 
The constitutional value 
dent’s assurance may be open to ques- 
tion but its moral weight had in- 
stantaneous world-wide effect. Ger- 
many and Italy felt no doubts, judg- 
ing from the trend of comments in 
their press, that the United States is 
now ranged against them with Great 
Britain and France. tussia is also 
on the side of the democracies be- 
cause of her treaty with France. Thus 
to the German or the Italian mind 
four of the world’s greatest powers 
are prepared to act as a unit if neces- 


sary The tone of the autocratic 
nations is likely to be less blatant. 
Shortly afterward at the opening of 


> 


the Thousand Islands Bridge across the 


St. Lawrence River at Ivy Lea, the 
American President strongly urged 
that his country and Canada proceed 
immediately to the construction of the 
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BOXING FINALISTS. R. G. Spence, left, and J. A. M. Allen, finalists in the 


open class in the annual boxing tournament of Crescent School. 


the decision. 


Justice, will head the Canadian dele- 
gation to the September Assembly of 
the League of Nations; Mr. Lapointe’s 
colleagues will be Hume Wrong, Can- 
adian permanent representative at 
Geneva, Joseph T. Thorson, M.P. for 
Selkirk, Paul Martin, M.P. for Essex 
East, and Mrs. Nellie McClung of 
Victoria. 

Resources: Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
Minister of Mines and Resources, an- 
nounced that he will be glad to take 
the initiative in calling a conference 
with the provincial governments to 


survey Canada’s undeveloped wealth 
in agricultural lands, timber, min- 
erals and water power, if the Prov- 
inces are agreeable 

Rowell Commission: Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King announced 
that notification from Premier Hep- 


burn that Ontario is withdrawing 
vith respect to the Royal Commission 
on federal-provincial relations will 
not affect the Commission’s report 
since the Commission is a fact finding 
body and has already held its Ontario 
sittings and collected its Ontario facts. 


POLITICS 
C.C.F.: Delegates to the 
Workers District 26 convention 
it Truro, N.S., voted to affiliate their 
organization with the C.C.F. for poli- 
tical action. 

Social Credit: 
Quebec, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and 
Island attended an 
Social Credit 
mondville, Que 


ALBERTA 

Day: August 22, the 
anniversary of the 1935 election 
placed the Aberhart Govern- 


United 


Delegates from 
New’ Brunswick, 
Prince Edward 
Eastern Canada 
convention at Drum- 


Democracy 
third 
which 


ment in power, was celebrated in 
Alberta as “Democracy Day.” 
Health: Training of instructors and 


iders for the Province’s 
program for 
omen between 16 


physical 
young men and 
and 34 years be- 





gan on the University of Alberta 

ampus 
Released Prisoners: Hon. Dr. W. W. 
Cross, Minister of Health, replying to 
a protest from Hon. R. J. M. Parker, 
Saskatchewan Minister of Municipal 
Affairs ainst the alleged ‘“dump- 
ng” of transients by Alberta at the 
ewan border, stated that in 


from Al- 
transported in 
points. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ased prisoners 
1 not be 
border 








Marketing: Mass meeting of fruit 
growe! f Vernon district demanded 
y lent investigation of their 
harges that a jobber-shipper com- 


rating in British Ce 
ughout the Prairie 


narketing of 


slumbia 
Provinces 
fruit and veg- 





MANITOBA 
Municipal Affairs: 
investigating W 


Royal Commis- 
innipeg’s finan- 





remodelled 
Canadian 


stands the 


attraction of this year's 


National Exhibition which opened this week. 





bs 
Mere 


The referee is Eddie Williams, former lightweight champion of 
Canada. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


man, Thomas H. Callahan and R. E. 
Valin. 

Supreme Court: Attorney-General 
Gordon Conant announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles Walter Smyth, 
Toronto barrister, to succeed Leonard 
D’Arcy Hinds as Registrar of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, and the 
award of a K.C. to Mr. Hinds by 
special Order-in-Council. 


QUEBEC 


Education: Hon. Joseph Bilodeau, 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Trade 
and Commerce, announced the award 
of scholarships to eleven students 
and thirty professors for the further 
study of practical scientific subjects. 


OBITUARY 


Black, Charles G., Montreal, for- 
mer president of Black Watch Associ- 
ation (92). Cutten, Lionel F., To- 
ronto, importer and manufacturer, 
vice-president Cutten & Foster (66). 
Geddes, Mrs. W. A., Calgary, former 
president Women’s Canadian Club of 
Calgary and of Local Council of 
Women (79). Goodland, Andrew, Van- 
couver, secretary Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild. Hatch, Mrs. Eleanor 
Mary, Halifax, decorated. by King 
Edward VII for heroic work during 
earthquake in India in 1904 (80). Hall, 
Herbert Hanley, Prince Albert, Sask., 
noted Arctic fur trader, former dis- 
trict manager of the western Arctic 
for Hudson’s Bay Co. (57). Haycock, 
Ormonde Butler, Ottawa, former 
figure skating champion of Canada 
(58). Hebb, Dr. Thomas Carlisle, 
Vancouver, head of physics depart- 
ment of University of British Colum- 
bia, noted for research in velocity of 


Spence won 


cial situation received numerous S°UNnd (59). Jacobs, Samuel W., 
briefs from civic, business, profes- (B.C.L., LL.M, K.C.), Montreal, Mem- 
sional and political organizations, Per of Parliament for Montreal- 
Approval by the Dominion Govern- Cartier since 1917, second Jewish 


ment of a work-for-relief plan for Member of House of Commons, noted 


improvement of Winnipeg parks was l@wyer (67). Lenglet, August M., 

‘ pe i , ee ee Duck Lake, Sask., postmaster of Duck 
announced, : 

Lake, veteran of Franco-Prussian 

war (88). Mason, Alfred, Toronto, 

ONTARIO diamond merchant (67). MeLean, J. 

; Health: Hon. Harold Kirby, Min- Arthur, Brockville, Ont., governor of 

ister of Health, announced the ap- the Leeds and Grenville counties jail 


pointment of a seven-man commission 
headed by Mr. Justice Gillanders to 
investigate and deal with treatments 
advanced in Ontario for the cure of 
cancer; other members of the com- 
mission are Principal Wallace of 
Queen’s ’ niversity, Everett A. Collins, 
and Drs. George S. Young, W. J. Dead- 


(64). Murray, J. Edward, Toronto, 
president of Bromo Seltzer Co. of 
Canada and the United States (47). 
Oneson, Thomas, Dorval, Que., former 
alderman of Dorval, secretary-treas- 
urer Miller, Bros. & Sons Ltd. Rowan, 
Alex M., Saint John, N.B., hardware 
merchant, former alderman of Saint 


John (72). 
Creston, B.C., Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Nanaimo 1911-17, 
former chief inspector of mines for 
British Columbia (82). Wallace, 
Dr. R. R., Hamilton, Ont., noted 


Shepherd, Francis Henry, 


during war (77). 
ronto, 


(82). 
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physician, commanding officer of Im- 
perial Military Hospital at Norwich 
Wedd, William, To- 
retired financier, member of 
Board of Directors of Wycliffe College 


For LOW-COST MILES 


you can’t beat an Oldsmobile Six ! 
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Talk to owners of the Oldsmobile Six. They 
will tell you that this big, powerful substantial 
car has opened their eyes to real, downright 


economy. Oldsmobile Six is priced just a little 





above the lowest—it delivers surprisingly high 
mileage on gasoline and oil—it keeps main- 


tenance cost 


down to a minimum — and it 


commands a high resale value. 


Add up these 
find 


important economies and you'll you 


LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS AVAILABLE ON 








~ 
~ 


Illustrated—Oldsmobile 


can’t beat Oldsmobile for low-cost miles. 


Oldsmobile is 
built 


every inch a fine car. It is 


throughout to high 


And it 


Ky erything” — 


quality and engineering. 
as “The That Has 


for your comfort and safety—for smoother. 


is famed 


Car 


livelier power. See your Oldsmobile dealer 


today and take a free trial drive in 


this fast-stepping, Style-Leader Oldsmobile. 


THE GENERAL MOTORS INSTALMENT PLAN 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


PRICED JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST 








Another Safety Suggestion from the General Motors Safety Slogan Contest 


ALL FOR SAFETY MEANS SAFETY FOR ALL 


standards of 





Six Coach with Trunk 


August 
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“WHAT Y’GOT?” 
17 Third Avenue, Ottawa. 









SATURDAY NIGHT 








Honorable Mention photograph by Miss L. E, Johnston, 
Rolleiflex, 1/100 sec. at F. 11. 
Press film. 
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ISLES OF UNRES 


BY J. A. STEVENSON 


THE British West Indian Islands are 
at present the scene of troubles and 


| disturbances which have been greatly 


worrying the British Government and 


| which deserve more attention in Can- 


ada than they have been receiving in 
view of our important commercial and 
other relations with the islands. The 
present year marks the hundredth an- 
niversary of the complete termination 
of slavery within their bounds, as the 
transition period of apprenticeship 
which was decreed for the emanci- 
pated slaves ended in 1838, and it finds 
a state of affairs which must make the 
shades of Wilberforce, Clarkson and 
other leaders of anti-slavery move- 
ments wonder if all their long labors 
were in vain. 

Rarely in the past century have 
these West Indian islands been free 
from unrest of some sort, and there 
has been more than one serious in- 
surrection of the colored people, the 
most famous being the revolt in Ja- 
maica which brought Governor Eyre 
into unhappy notoriety. But in the 
present decade native unrest has been 
growing steadily in intensity and it 
found expression last year in serious 
race riots in Barbados and this year 
in even graver disturbances in Trini- 
dad and Jamaica. The existence of 
local legislatures, most of whose mem- 
bers are selected by nomination, pro- 
vides a certain modicum of local 
autonomy but the real responsibility 
for the governance of the islands lies 
with the British Government, and suc- 
cessive Colonial Secretaries have in 
the past few years had to devote a 
great deal of time and thought to 
West Indian problems. They rely 
mainly upon the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the different Governors, who 
are usually officials with long experi- 
ence in the colonial service, and some 
of these unfortunate men must have 
often longed for an opportunity to 
retire from the welter of troubles with 
which they were trying to cope. Sir 
E. Denham, the Governor of Jamaica, 
was recently released from his cares 
by a sudden death and Sir Murchison 
Fletcher, the Governor of Trinidad, 
not long ago sent in his resignation 
following the report of a Royal Com- 
mission which criticized severely his 
handling of the riots in Trinidad. The 
appointment of a Royal Commission 
has been a time-honored device of the 
British Government for dealing with 
West Indies-and. despite the fact that 
such Commissions have recently in- 
vestigated and reported upon condi- 
tions in Barbados and_ Trinidad, 
another Commission which will have 
all the British islands within the scope 
of its inquiry is about to begin its 
labors. 


((ANADIAN tourists are wont to re- 
turn from the West Indies full of 
gush about their wonderful winter 
climate and their scenic beauties, and 
will even go so far as to describe 
them as island paradises. They meet 
prosperous planters, merchants and 
bankers, who entertain them  hos- 
pitably, and they get the idea that 
everybody in the islands is as happy 
and contented as their hosts appear to 
be. What these visitors rarely realize 
is that for the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the British West Indies 
life means hard work for some white 
master at a bare level of subsistence, 
and is not, as far as food and shelter 
are concerned, much better than it 
was in the bad old days of slavery. 
The West Indian negro is naturally 
a cheerful carefree soul and conditions 
must have grown very bad when they 
provoked the outbreaks which recently 
occurred in Trinidad and Jamaica. 
There is a suspicion abroad that Ger- 
many has been sending emissaries to 
act as agents provocateurs and fan 
native discontent, and there was re- 
cently considerable speculation about 
the activities of a mysterious German 
vessel which was cruising about the 
islands with no apparent objective in 
view. Communist agitators are also 
allocated a considerable share of 
blame by the white propertied classes, 
and undoubtedly Communist doctrines 
have acquired a certain vogue with a 
number of the educated negroes. But 
neither German blandishments nor 
Communist propaganda could make 
West Indian negroes resort to violence 
unless their grievances were very deep 
and they. had come to despair of any 
remedy for them by peaceful agitation. 


POVERTY and undernourishment 
are the two chronic problems of the 
West Indies, and until they are solved 
the unrest and troubles will continue. 
It is true that poverty under tropical 
skies is more tolerable than it is in 
Britain or in the northern areas of 
this continent because there is no cold 
to. contend with, but it is none the less 
an unhappy lot, and short of actual 
destitution the great mass of the 


people are as poor as they can be. 
Barbados is counted one of the more 
prosperous of the islands, but the Com- 
mission, composed of three prominent 
citizens of the island itself, which in- 
vestigated local economic conditions 
last year found that the average negro 
laborer was expected to maintain him- 
self and his family on a wage of 
roughly 26 cents per day, and having 
reached the conclusion that he was 
bound under such circumstances to 
be discontented and fractious, they 
recommended that the minimum wage 
scale for laborers should be immedi- 
ately raised to 32 cents per day of nine 
hours, adding that this figure still re- 
mained “below what we regard as a 
reasonable subsistence level and leaves 
no margin against illness or other mis- 
fortune, or any appreciable recre- 
ation.” 

The Commission took the view that 
the sugar industry could easily bear 
the extra cost involved as the ma- 
jority of plantations were then earning 
between 4 and 7 per cent on their 
capital despite the fact that the sugar 
merchants who owned or controlled 
large groups of plantations were get- 
ting an inordinately heavy rake-off on 
their storage and marketing charges. 
Equally low wages were found preva- 
lent in every occupation and the Com- 
mission declared that “it would hardly 
be possible to find terms. strong 
enough to express its disapproval” of 
the treatment accorded to the long- 
shoremen of Barbados by their em- 
ployers. So it recommended higher 
wages for practically every class of 
labor, and there is no evidence that the 
prosperity of the island has suffered. 


‘IMILAR conditions about wages 
have prevailed in Jamaica, and this 
spring, when the demands of the negro 
laborers for better pay and conditions 
of work were rejected, they gathered 
in mobs, set fire to plantation houses, 
hamstrung cattle, and took to the 
woods. In some cases, however, the 
bands of negroes offered resistance to 
the police when the latter tried to dis- 
perse them, and in certain districts the 
situation got so out of hand that the 
authorities had to call for a British 
cruiser to help in the restoration of 
peace. But it is an open secret that 
many of the naval officers and men 
whe were landed, found the task of 
cowing the wretched colored people 
very unpalatable, and openly ex- 
pressed their sympathy with their pro- 
test against the appalling conditions 
under which the planters allowed 
whole communities to live. 


LORD OLLIVIER, who was once 
“Governor of Jamaica and later in 
his career was Secretary for the Col- 
onies in one of Ramsay Macdonald’s 
Ministries, has taken up the cudgels in 
The Times on behalf of the natives 
and has made a devastating exposé of 
the low wage scales which exist in 
Jamaica and other islands. He con- 
tends that a firm like Tate and Lyle, 
which now is more or less a dominat- 
ing factor in the sugar business in 
Britain and owns numerous planta- 
tions in the West Indies, has been 
making enormous profits for many 
years and is quite able to pay sub- 
stantially higher wages without seri- 
ously reducing the returns for its 
shareholders. Sir Leonard Lyle, the 
head of his firm, who has tried to 
answer him, has not made out a very 
convincing case; he maintains that if 
higher wages were paid sugar-growing 
in the West Indies would become un- 
profitable and plantations which now 
give employment would be left dere- 
lict, and he declares that his company 
is striving assiduously to improve 
housing and other conditions. 


[NX TRINIDAD where the situation is 

complicated by the presence of a 
large body of East Indian indentured 
laborers and a certain element of 
Chinese, the plantation owners and the 
oil companies seem to be equal sinners 
in the matter of low wages, and the 
latter at least, in view of the richness 
of their dividends, have no justifica- 
tion for their present exploitation of 
local labor, which all impartial observ- 
ers of the situation are agreed is 
deplorable. There has always been a 
surplus of labor in the British West 
Indies, and large contingents of the 
younger negroes used to find employ- 
ment in the Panama Canal zone, in 
Central America, in Cuba and even in 
the United States. But when the de- 
pression came, thousands of these 
West Indians lost their jobs and had 
to return home, and there has been no 
recovery of this outside outlet for sur- 
plus labor. As a result in most of the 
islands the local labor market is hope- 
lessly overcrowded and such is the 
competition for work that the employ- 
ers are able to dictate the wage scales 
at their own terms. 





Canadian FOODS goto Market Overseas 


Clipping from 
“Financial Post” 
July 30th, 1938 
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Unr the authority of the Hon. W. D. Euler, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and in co-opera- 
tion with the High Commissioner's Committee at 
Canada House, London, MacLaren Advertising 
Company is directing the largest advertising and 
merchandising effort ever placed behind Canadian 
food products in the British market. This is more 
than a conventional advertising and publicity job. 
It has called for the establishment of a fully-statted 
MacLaren Advertising office in London. Members of 
this overseas staff are providing an alert commercial 
intelligence service, initiating and supervising the 
distribution of goods on a national scale, and lining 
up permanent, aggressive distributors for Canadian 
bacon, cheese, apples, tomatoes, salmon, etc. Have 
you an overseas merchandising problem? If so, the 
experience and contacts our London office can place 
at your disposal may be its quick solution. We will 
be glad to provide any interested exporter with full 
details about our organization and service in the 
British Isles, on request. 
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Editor-in-Chief, Business Newspapers, 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd. 

LONDON.—The new campaign for 
“| advertising of Canadian food p 
'Y/ ucts by the Denar; Baan. ae 
the | and Car= 


she * 
“In line with the new policy of 
ity | concentrating upon certain specific 
ed products we are concentrating upon 
N=|canned tomatoes during July with 
= advertising, 


Hudd, Chief Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in the United Kingdom | ctuffs, 
when I discussed the forthcoming 
campaign. 
“This will be the first attempt ever 
j made to concentrate upon particular | taken. 
products. Later on we will promote 
,| the sale of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. One of the reasons for start- 
ing off on canned tomatoes is that 
there is a rather big accumulation of 
stocks of that commodity in London.” 


Following is the schedule of prod- 
uct promotion to be carried out in| extent 
this greater London area: 

August and part of Septemberes 
canned salmon, 

September and |October—Cheese, 
and as the crop comes on the mez} 
t | apples will be featuresos 


porters, 
companies, brokers and wholesalers. 


will support the advertising, and by 


LNG 
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Drive Starts A Londen 


Canada's Advertising Campaign 
Is the Largest Yet Undertaken 


By H. L. SOUTHALL a 
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ling you to brighter meals 
“ag 1n canned tomatoes,’ 


: vte for the “Canada Call- 
campaign. 


conscious,” 


tising 


Schedule of Promotion 


tions in 



















branches’ of 


sales-promotion. 


progressive 
grocer in the area selected will be 
called upon. 
‘s to establish the friendliest 

toward all Canadian food-| YJ 


, Ar. 
form and supply is continuous. The 
lack of continuity of supply has often 
discoura%z1 the trade. It is hoped 


fhe advertising itse 
an | divided into two secti 
follow up ina general 
done during the last two years| 
through the “Canada Calling” cam- | 
paign, when an excellent foundation 
was laid. 
vides for 
J continuous drive in the Greater Lon- | 
canvassing Of|qdon area over a period of| nine | 
grocers, press advertising and other 
means designed to make people prod- 
uct 


months. Newspapers circulatMmg. in| 
: this area will be used for a continu- | 

stated Frederick} ous educational campaign on the| 
uses and value. of Canadian food-| 


One of the heaviest outdoor adver- 
campaigns 
United Kingdom will also be under- | 

| 


cOuraging feature of the programme | 
is its reception by the most import- | 
ant group involved, the retailers | 
themselves. 


2958 publicity campaign for 
"y-{| Canadian food products is being 
™ oO a trade| directed by a Canadian advertising 
wie result that co-] agency under the personal direction 
«won has beén assured from im-| of a Canadian with experience in this | ! 
Canadian | market. He is supported by Canada| °* 
House with its trade commission staff 
organization | and other officials and the Trade and 
Commerce department at Ottawa. 


programme, every 


The purpose of this 


1ere are anxious to sell 
6vods where quality is uni- 


demon- 


=" sup- 


ensive 





work h 










Iwo Sectio 
1as_ been | 
One is to 
~y, the work 






The present scheme pro- | 
a highly-concentrated and 





known in the 


Perhaps the most pleasing and en- | 
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Co-ops Big Buyers 
In reply to my question as to the 
of purchases of Canadian 
products by the ever extending co- 
operative merchandisins organiza- 


the 7 %dom, Mr. 
“Operative 
*sent the 
Canadian | p, 
yuyers of 
les and 


re par-| py, 
se and 
and a 
\ them 
yrocal | 


~oadle 
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plantation owners and other interests 
may now be more disposed to co- 
operate in measures for the improve- 
ment of the lot of the natives. 

The British people and their govern- 
ments have always claimed that they 
governed their tropical colonies pri- 
though wonderfully fertile and export- marily on behalf of the natives and 
ing huge quantities of food to other that they acted as their guardian 
countries, cannot feed themselves; it trustees. So it would seem to be the 
is estimated, for example, that the duty of the British Government to set 
population of Trinidad imports four- 


fifths of its food. There was a time 
when a much larger proportion se T 
foor 


available land was devoted to 
REVIVING THE DROWNED 


crops, and the Report on Barbados is 
Editor, SatuRDAY NIGHT, 


One remedy for such a situation 
would be to establish as large a pro- 
portion as possible of the negro people 
as small farmers, who could at least 
grow their own food. There is ample 
room for an increase in the local food 
production of the islands, w hich al- 


quite explicit on this point, for it says: 
“In the old days the plantation pro- 
prietors planted a fairly large acreage 
in food crops, some of which were sold WAS much interested in your arti- 
to the laborers at preferential rates. cle upon “Saving the Drowned,” 
But in recent years the cultivation of in your issue of July 2, and I would 
food crops has been so curtailed that jike to express the appreciation of 
the price of locally grown vegetables our organization for bringing this 
is often so high as to be beyond the timely subject before the public. 
modest means of the laborer. The It would seem, however, that you 
absence of fresh vegetables and pro- perhaps did not sufficiently stress 
teins in the diet of the laborer Is, We the importance of the layman in all 
gather, having a deleterious effect 0N walks of life, knowing what to do at 
his health and physique. In short, the the time of a drowning, or where 
modern methods which have tended to respiration has been suspended from 
divorce the field from the sugar fac- whatever cause. It is in this con- 
tory and make them distinct and nection’ that I would like to point 
separate units of plantation economy, out that the St. John Ambulance 
have worked to the detriment of the Association in Canada has been teach- 
field laborer.” ing Artificial Respiration as part of 
There is, moreover, abundant evi- its First Aid course for the last 
dence from other sources that a large twenty-five years. In all, nearly 400,- 
body of the population is suffering 000 men, women and children have re- 
from habitual under-nourishment, and ceived instruction in First Aid, in- 
since men in such a plight are unable cluding Artificial Respiration, and 
to do a good day's work the more last year, over 25,000 were issued 
selfish employers advance their com- with our certificate. It will thus be 
parative feebleness as an excuse for seen that many of our people have a 
low wages. knowledge of how to perform Artifi- 
cial Respiration, but it is felt that 
everyone should know what to do 
turbances have quieted down, but when a person is brought out of the 
there is an atmosphere of acute ten- water apparently drowned. It is little 
sion, and the white population are use to be able to recover a person 
reported to be very nervous about from the water after some minutes 
what might happen in the coming submersion, resulting in suspended 
winter. They are a handful of privi- breathing, and not be able to revive 
leged people living amid a seething the patient. 
multitude of discontented colored Our teaching is to the effect that 
people, and the latter have now raised the First Aider must persevere in his 
up leaders like Uriah Butler in rrini- efforts until the patient begins to 
dad, who know something of the arts breathe, even until rigor mortis sets 
of agitation and organization. The in or until the arrival of the doctor 
whites are also aware that there might who pronounces him dead. 
arise a situation in Europe which Instruction in Artificial Respira- 
would render it difficult for the tion may be arranged through any 
British government to give them much Provincial Branch of the St. John 
help against a native rebellion. So the Ambulance Association, as well as 


FOR the moment the riots and dis- 





about ensuring a minimum standard 
of life for these colored people in the 
West Indies who have except when 
driven to despair been loyal British 
subjects and throughout the genera- 
tions have made possible a great addi- 
tion to the wealth of Britain. But as 
the treasuries of most of the islands 
are very bare, the British Government 
will have to find the money for 
schemes of land settlement etc. 


THE EDITOR 


through Special Centres, such as the 
Bell Telephone Co., C.N.R., C.P.R., 
Canadian Industries Limited, the Mil 
itia, the Northern Electric Co., the 
Steel Company of Canada, and the 
R.C.M. Police 
A. E. SNELL, 

Director of 


Toronto. Ambulance 


We are in complete agreement with 
Col. Snell on every point, and one 
point we go beyond him. Never let 
a doctor stop your resuscitation work 
just because he is a doctor. Many 
medical men know far less about the 
possibilities of resuscitation than a 
half-trained First-Aider Artificial 
respiration is a very modern discoy- 
ery, and little of it is ineluded in 
ordinary medical training 


THE GERMAN NATURE 
Editor, Saturday Night: 
A SERIES of articles and 
. reviews in SatrurpAy NIGHT has 
proved irritating to the undersigned 
and, I hope, to many others—namely, 
the writings of Mr. Willson Woodside, 
which so mercilessly and hysterically 
slander and abuse everything that is 
German. Whether Mr. Woodside is 
sincere, or whether it is a question 
of journalism—a good commentator 
on European politics must be a good 
hater to be read these days, 
not concern what he writes. 
With the way in which Mr. Wood- 
side misconstrues so much that is 
said, written and done in Germany, 
with the way in which he completely 
fails to grasp the German nature, 
there is no space to deal here. I 
simply wish to comment on two points 
in the review of “Germany Speaks” 
and Stresemann’s Papers, in Sarur- 
pAY Nientr of August 13. This re- 
view is really another “article” by 


book 


does 





Mr. Woodside, with a vein of allu- 
sions to the books considered running 
through it to keep up appearances. 
First, exception is taken to the 
wish that German students abroad 
may be “political soldiers of the 
Reich.” This does not mean, as we 
would be led to believe, that they 
are to be agents provocateurs for a 
revolution, but rather that 
they are to be like the Englishman, 
who remains an Englishman wher- 
ever he is and by whose fine ex 
ample his country is judged. T} 
students must create a good im 
Germans and as Nati¢ 


that is quite natur: 


Fascist 








sion as 





‘. 
Si ilists, and ] 

Then there is the matter of the 
German writers called “the flower of 
National-Socialist authordom.” Ot 
course, Mr. Woodside cannot be ex 
pected to be acquainted with German 


literature past or present, but that 


does not forgive him for tacitly 
assuming ,such acquaintance by im 
plying that because he does not rec 
ognize the names he quotes they are 


nonentities However, he shows his 
willingness to learn by inviting in 
formation, so here is some 

Hannes Johst, born 1890 in Bavaria 
An expressionist writer who has 
tried to 


} 
cioser 


bring expressionism into 


relationship with the 





people 
and their traditions He is also a 
dramatist and a poet. He preaches a 
new life as opposed to that of the 
materialist theorists and that of the 
naturalists’ portrayal of the real. 
Since 1916 he has had many works 
published. 

Guido Erwin Kolbenheyer, born in 
1878 in Budapest, of German parents 
originating in Bohemia Studied 
natural science and philosophy. Has 
written historical novels and poetry; 
the poetic fantasy and creative power 
shown in the latter are surpassed by 
none of his contemporaries. His fam- 
ous book on Spinoza and his times 
shows his strong intellect, historical 
sense, and that he has experienced 
the 17th Century even as his own 
life. He was a friend of the philoso- 
pher Jakob Boehme and was _ influ- 
enced by his teachings. His works 
show a deep and penetrating mind 
and strong interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the great social and religious 
problems of our day, as well as the 
more abstract rroblems of the mind. 

Walter Beumelburg is well known 
for his books on the Great War. 


Toronto. J. A. McCorpicK, 
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DINING and . 
DANCING 
as you ll LIKE it 


When you dine at the KING 
EDWARD you don’t have to be a 
gourmet to realize that the cuisine 
sets a new standard of epicurean 
delight...the settings, including 
the excellent entertainment features, 
also lend enchantment to your even- 
ing whether you choose the stately 
Victoria Room or the gay Oak 
Room. Visitors to the Canadian 
National Exhibition will find pleas- 
ant diversion in the Supper Dance 
in the Oak Room. In fact, it will 
be quite the vogue to include a 
visit to this gay night spot when 
visiting the city. 





NOW TAKING RESERVATIONS FOR EVERY 
KIND OF SOCIAL FUNCTION 


For the dance, the reception, the bridge, the party, 
the wedding, the musicales KING EDWARD exclu- 
siveness lends a gracious distinction, adding prestige 
to the most notable social event. 


"PHONE WA. 7474 FOR RESERVATIONS 
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SUPPER DAN 


NOW RESUMED IN THE OAK ROOM 


You cannot fail to be gay at the nightly Supper Dance... 
sweet, steppy music by Luigi Romanelli and his orchestra 
with a show featuring many new artists. 


HUNT, General Manager 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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New Entertainment 
Features ... Many 
Fine Improvements 


For the winter activities many new enter- 
tainment features and improvements have 
been added. Among the many celebrated 
artists appearing nightly with LUIGI 
ROMANELLI and his orchestra are the 
following: 


MICHAEL DOYLE, well - known, 

screen, stage and radio baritone. 

“Concert Soloist’ at Chicago’s 

World’s Fair. Has appeared in pic- 

tures with Nelson Eddy and Errol 
Flynn. 


LADY VINE, Columbia Network 
Artist, formerly of the famous ‘Five 
O'Clock Club”, Miami, Fla. 


RICHARD STEWART with FLORA 





LEA, the finest dance team to hit 
2. Toronto in years, formely appearing 

at the swanky Mayfair, Boston. 

n ard + ee ee we 
a VINCE BOYD (Flying ingers 
eae ¥* Boyd)—a notable pianist whom you 
tel NO: have frequently heard on the radio. 

“ee wa 
aS v 


The installation of the very latest in modern 

dance floors in both the Crystal Room and 

Alexandra Room are features of the many 
improvements. 
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GOODYEAR QUALITY, 


vet extra 


standard 


Goodyear passenger car 
G-3”, the “R-1” 
Speedway , 
both 
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guaranteed by Good 
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its price 


‘LOW PRICES... 
BIG CHOICE... 





@ Why go out of your way to save phantom pennies when 
Goodyear offers you six different Goodyears at different prices 
. each one built to give you more for your tire dollar. 

[here are definite reasons why Goodyears give you more 
of everything...why they last longer...why they provide 
greater traction... why they offer the greatest protection against 
blowouts and premature tire failure. Amy Goodyear dealer can 


demonstrate these Goodyear superiorities...in two or three 
minutes’ time 
Be wise . do as thousands do every day... buy Goodyears, 


enjoy their extra safety... greater economy. Drive in to your 


Goodyear dealer today! 
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ESPIONAGE AND SABO 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


T IS probable that the Canadian 
reader does not take very seriously 
the disclosures which crop up from 
time to time in New York and Wash- 


ington, concerning widely ramified 
plans of German espionage. Even 
the revelation that an agent of the 


ring indicted by a New York grand 
jury two months ago had been work- 
ing in an airplane factory in Mont- 
real caused no excitement. For 
twenty years spies have provided so 
much material for sensational fic- 
tion that when indications of the real 
thing are disclosed with necessary 
official reticence they seem tame in 
comparison. Much less do_ people 
realize that espionage on the German 
plan means sabotage whenever such 
measures may be deemed expedient. 

The United States government, how- 
ever, cannot be unmindful of its ex- 
periences during the years 1915 and 
1916, when the Republic believed it- 
self neutral and at peace; experiences 
which cost many millions in sunken 
ships, destroyed cargoes, and property 
damage. Least of all is President 
Roosevelt likely to have forgotten 
them, for he was at that time Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, and 
fully conversant with all that hap- 
pened on what the German War 
Ministry termed “The Manhattan 
Front.” German espionage of the 
type that has been patiently investi- 


gated by U.S. officials during the 
past few months, has an almost in- 
evitable concommitant in sabotage. 


It is a significant historical fact that 
the United States was the scene of 
a most desperate campaign of sabot- 
age, organized on her own soil, prior 
to her becoming an actual belligerent. 
At this period, 1915 and 1916, the 
United States was emphatically de- 
claring her neutrality, but this did 
not exempt her from the most ex- 
treme forms of destructive activity. 


TI‘HE story of the campaign on “The 

Manhattan Front’ was told in a 
book published a few years ago by 
its protagonist, Captain Franz von 
Rintelen, who when war broke out 
was one of the foremost officers 
of the German Naval Intelligence 
Staff. He was a man of high stand- 
ing and great resource. He paid for his 
daring and ruthlessness in pursuit of 
his aims by four years’ imprisonment 
in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, lasting from 1917 to 1921. 
Obviously he has not been persona 


grata with Hitler and his associates 
or his book, entitled “The Dark 
Invader,” would not have been 
published. 


Capt. von Rintelen’s aim when he 
slipped into New York on a forged 
Swiss passport early in 1915 was to 
ascertain the extent of United States 
shipments of munitions to the Allies, 
and to prevent them from reaching 
their destination. In his book he 
reveals that Germany’s own munition 
reserves had been seriously depleted 
py her offensives on the Eastern and 
Western fronts in 1914. The Supreme 
Army command had wired to Berlin: 
“We are at our wits’ end to defend 
ourselves against American ammuni- 
tion.” American manufacture of 
munitions, later to be supplemented by 
Canadian manufacture, had been or- 
ganized on a vast scale within three 
months after the war began, and was 
increasing every day. Thus Great 
Britain, France and Russia were able 
to compensate for their own wast- 
age. When the German Ambassador 
at Washington, Count von Bernstorff, 
protested to President Wilson, he 
was met by the answer that Germany 
was at liberty to purchase American 
munitions also. This Germany re- 
garded as a rather bitter jest, in 
view of the fact that the British 
Navy, assisted by the French and 
Russian navies, was in command of 
the seas. While certain channels of 
supply had been arranged in neutral 
countries of Northern Europe, what 


could be brought in from these was 
a mere trickle in comparison with 
what the Allies were receiving. 
WHat Admiral von Tirpitz and 
members of his staff, like von 
Rintelen, wanted to do was to em- 


bark on an immediate campaign of 
unrestricted submarine warfare. The 
Kaiser and his Chancellor, Bethmann- 


Hollweg, refused assent on the 
ground that it would make all the 
world Germany’s enemies. It was 


then that the plan of fighting export 
on the spot—-Atlantic seaboard ports 

by espionage and sabotage was con- 
ceived. Captain 


von Rintelen was 
selected for the task because he had 
been a naval attaché in_ several 
countries and could speak English 
so well that he could pass as an 


Englishman. 


He however decided to travel as 
a Swiss, and without difficulty got 
to New York in January, 1915, via 
Scandinavia. He carried with him 
secret credentials to Bernstorff from 
the Kaiser and a new “most secret 
German code.” After a week or so 


he dropped his Swiss alias, appeared 
in New York society in his own 
name, and as a German aristocrat 
of high naval rank was put up at the 


New York Yacht Club where he 
lived for some time. This was a dar- 
ing stroke to avert suspicion. Though 
a social figure at night, in the day- 
time he was away down town and 
known as an English commission 


merchant. He even 
of incorporation, as 
Inc.,” 
ness 


secured letters 
“E. V. Gibbons, 
and supposedly his main busi- 
was the importation of claret 
and the purchase of supplies for the 
Allies. 


F HELPERS in projected 
conspiracy there was no lack. 
They came mainly from the officers 
and crews of interned German vessels, 
and included one or 
man steamboat 


his 


two clever Ger- 
officials, as well 
few trusty German-American 
pathizers. Later when sabotage com- 
menced on a large scale he enlisted 
Irish longshoremen, who had a more 
bitter hatred of England than his 
German subordinates. In fact they 
proved so reckless of human life and 
of consequences that he had to drop 
them 


as a 
sym- 


In forming his organization he 
made two great finds: one, an old 


“TIME’S OPPONENT.” 
motives under construction at Doncaster, England, for the London and North 


Eastern Railway. 





The engine, one of 


Men at work on one of the new streamlined loco- 


the high speed, streamlined, Silver 


Jubilee type, will run on the London and Edinburgh and Leeds and Bradford 


service, beginning next July. 


A saving of one and a quarter hours will be 


made on the Scottish run, and the Leeds-Bradford service will be run non-stop 


with a saving of twenty-five minutes. 


Altogether, the London and North 


Eastern Railway has a programme on hand for the construction of 121 new 
locomotives of various types. 


German chemist named Dr. Scheele; 
the other a mysterious character who 
-alled himself Boniface, a lawyer 
who knew all the ropes and was a 
most accomplished spy. Von Rintelen 
never fathomed Boniface’s methods 
of finding out everything that the 
police, the U.S. Secret Service, and 
the agents of other countries were 
doing. But his information was in- 
variably correct, and he kept faith— 
for substantial cash considerations. 
This good faith was shown when Dr. 
Scheele, having tried to blackmail 
von Rintelen, was “framed” by Boni- 
face, with the help of a woman, in 
a way that made him meek and 
humble thereafter. 


I R. SCHEELE, who was afterwards 

tried and sent to Atlanta, had 
devised an infernal machine that 
looked like a cigar. The casing was 
lead. At one end it contained pic- 
ric acid, at the other sulphuric acid, 
two chemicals that when they merged 
produced a terrific fire that melted 
the lead entirely. They were sepa- 
rated by a copper disc in the centre 
of the “cigar,” which served the pur- 
pose of a time fuse. If thin the acids 
would eat through and meet in a 
day or so; if thick the period was 
longer. By this device, tossed into 
the holds of munitions ships, fires 
were started in mid-ocean. Conscious 


of the nature of their cargo the 
crews would take to the boats, be- 
fore any lives were lost. The men 


who placed these “cigars” were Irish 
longshoremen and Germans, loafing 
on the docks. Scores of ships were 
mysteriously destroyed in this way, 
but none of the humble instruments 
who placed the “cigars” knew who 
the chief conspirator was. They 
were satisfied to get their pay, which 
was generous, from go-betweens. By 
the same method fires were also 
started in munition factories. 


TIXHE scope of von Rintelen’s activi- 

ties is found in brief form in the 
terms of the indictment in the case 
of “Government of the United States 
versus Captain Rintelen and Accom- 


plices,” called for hearing in New 
York on May 5, 1917. These were 
the counts; 

Endangering of transport at sea; 


Transporting and storing of ex- 
plosives within the territory of the 
United States without a police licence; 


Violation of strike laws by found- 
ing an illegal and fictitious trade 
union; 

Endangering the security of the 


United States by contriving war plots 
with a foreign power (Mexico); 

Endangering the good relations be- 
tween the United States and other 
powers with which she was on friend- 
ly terms, by contriving rebellions 
Within the territory of these Powers. 

It must be remembered that all 
these acts had been committed while 
the United States was still at peace. 
Had she been at war with Germany 
he would have been entitled to claim 
immunity as a prisoner of war and 
an enemy officer. As it was, he was 
convicted and sentenced as a com- 
mon felon, and when released in 
1921 it was to return to a new Ger- 
many which had forgotten his services 
and sufferings. 

How was he apprehended? 
ly, Admiral Sir 
Naval 


Brief- 
teginald Hall, Chief 
Intelligence Officer for Great 


Britain, obtained the “most secret 
code” he was using in his re- 
ports to Berlin, but could _ not 


take direct action without disclosing 
this fact to Germany, which would 
have meant substitution of a new 
code. By a decoy message devised by 
Hall, von Rintelen was instructed to 
return secretly to Berlin on a Dutch 


steamer. Once more he reverted to his 
Swiss alias and passport, but in the 
English Channel was removed from 


the ship. When examined by Admiral 
Hall and Sir Basil Thompson of Scot- 


land Yard, he saw it was useless to 
deny his identity and was sent as a 
prisoner of rank to Donington Hall. 

All would have gone well if America 
had not entered the war. Von Rintelen 
cannot conceal his indignation with 
Capt. Fritz von Papen, now closely 
allied with Hitler, but at that time 
German military attaché at Wash- 
ington. Before leaving Washington, 
von Papen failed to destroy papers 
which contained the names and pay- 
rolls of the conspirators. These be- 
ing revealed, it was necessary for 
Great Britain to hand over its prison- 
er to the United States for criminal 
prosecution. 

Captain von Rintelen’s narrative is 
one of the most amazing of the many 
that have been published since the 
war. Its pages are a warning to 
everyone that espionage such as is now 
under investigation in New York 
must be taken with the most extreme 
seriousness. 


COMING EVENTS 


AMES MELTON, celebrated radio 
and concert tenor, has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist at the 
Promenade Symphony Concert in 
Varsity Arena next Thursday, Sep- 
tember Ist. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Melton will 
need any introduction to any concert 
audience for there must be thou- 
sands who feel that they already 
know him because of his long exper- 
ience in radio singing. Perhaps it is 
not generally known, however, that 
he began his musical career playing 
the saxophone in his own orchestra. 
He gave it up when a prominent 
vaudevillian advised him never to 
try New York. 
Melton’s reply was to buy a one- 
way ticket and when he got there he 
found Roxy and Roxy found a voice, 
and provided the young singer with 


many unusual opportunities which 
resulted in him becoming known 
throughout all America. Mr. Melton 
later joined the famous Revelers 
after which a concert tour with 
George Gershwin introduced him to 


a new audience. 


It is said that his great success lies 


in the act that here is a singer who 
bridges the gap between serious 
and popular music 


é who can delight 
equally with an aria from “Manon” 
or “The Isle of Capri.” 
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THE FILM PARADE 


! BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


oe POWER meets Alice 
Faye; Tyrone Power loses Alice 
aye; Tyrone Power gets Alice Faye. 
hat’s the plot of ‘‘Alexander’s Rag- 
ime Band.” It was in 1911 that Mr. 
ower met Miss Faye and it wasn’t 

ill 1938 that they finally realized 
nat they were meant for each other. 
uring the intervening twenty-seven 
ears neither principal aged by as 
nuch as a minute. At twenty Mr. 
ower is a handsome dark-haired lad 
jonducting the first jazz band in San 
Francisco. At 47 he is the same 
fandsome lad, now leading a swing 
prchestra in Carnegie Hall. Alice 
Faye first appears as a water-front 
shanteuse, painstakingly over-dressed 
pnd looking a frowsy twenty-five. 
Nwenty-seven years later she appears 
in a modest tailleur and imported 
fonglish felt, looking a dewy eighteen. 
ht would seem that, rather than 
raddle the fair young faces of the 
stars with the marks of heartbreak 
and years, the producers’ simply 
hrew the time-element out in the 
alley. 

Thanks to Irving Berlin’s music, 
1owever, the time-element manages 
to get back into the story. If you 
shut your eyes to the production and 
players and your ears to most of the 
lialogue, you can drift back happily 
to 1911, then forward again through 
the war period, the jazz and prohibi- 
tion era, the rise and crash of stock 
markets, and the emergence of radio 
und swing. For Irving Berlin has, 
for thirty years been fitting songs to 
the American spirit and _ history, 
adapting himself with miraculous 
ease to every change in the temper 
and manners of his times. “Alex- 
ander’s Rag-Time Band” “That Inter- 
national Rag,’ ‘“Everybody’s Doing 
It,” “Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning,” “In the Y.M.C.A.’”—the 
popular history of America in the 
first quarter of the present century 
is written in all these tunes. And 
just to show that he is well in step 
with the ’thirties Irving Berlin has 
thrown in three contemporary num- 
bers “Now It Can Be Told,” ‘“March- 
ing Along” and “My Walking Stick.” 
It all makes something worth going 
a long way to hear. Irving Berlin 
~ 
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TELEVISION 


crt he supply 


has composed a remarkable musical 
chronicle of American history over 
the years. He has written the na- 
tion’s songs and it isn’t his fault if 
the people who make the nation’s 
movies haven’t been able to match 
his sensitivity to period. 


A PART from its music “Alexander's 
A 


Rag Time Band” is far from 
being, as announced, an American 
Cavalcade. In contrast to most 


Hollywood films of this sort, which 
are scrupulously documented, ‘Alex- 
ander’s Rag-Time Band” is com- 
placently anachronistic. There are 
still plenty of people able to get 
about and go to the movies who can 
remember vividly how they and their 
friends talked, dressed and acted in 
1911; and these oldsters are likely 
to be severely critical of the version 
of the period presented here. They 
know that the girls of that era wore 
built-up coiffures and wide plush hats 
trimmed with willow plumes; that 
evening dress—“low-neck” in the 
idiom of the period—was excessively 
modest even in the most daring cir- 
cles; that feather boas were the pre- 
rogative of royalty and of elegant 
ladies setting out on a round of 
afternoon calls. They symbolized the 
most solid respectability and a 
water-front type wouldn’t, in the 
language of the times, have been 
found dead in one. Well-dressed 
people still wore high boots and half- 
lisle hose. Stage singers, in the pre- 
Libbie Holman era, didn’t shout and 
brood. They vocalized, with careful 
regard for breath-control and voice- 
placement. Blondes were peroxide, 
not platinum. Girls curled their hair 
with tongs heated over a gas-flame 
and a size 4 shoe was something to 
be ashamed of. Nobody said “I'll 
slap your ears back.’’ When people 


wanted to be rude and violent they 
said “I’ll knock your block off.” 


MUSICAL 


Young men wore brush hair-cuts and 
pressed the lapels of their coats flat. 
Simple things all of these, put 
they marked a period. If the makers 
of “Alexander’s Rag-Time Band” had 
taken more of them into account the 
whole picture might have created the 
sense of nostalgic pleasure—at any 
rate for the middle-aged—that is con- 
veyed by the Berlin melodies. 


(THERE plenty of hearty 

laughs from the audience during 
the showing of “Love Finds Andy 
Hardy” but most of the laughs were 
from grown-ups. Adolescents and 
some adults are likely to squirm a 
little over Mickey tooney’s high- 
spirited demonstrations of calf-love. 
Mickey is undoubtedly the best of 
Hollywood’s boy-actors; but there is 
something curiously embarrassing in 
the spectacle of these young Holly- 
wood worldlings, who have probably 
been watching love on the lot ever 
since babyhood, clowning through the 
various crises of puppy passion. 
They’re coming along fast, these 
screen-children, and probably within 
the next few months we will have 
to witness love finding Jackie Cooper 
and Jane Withers and Freddie Bar- 
tholomew. It shouldn’t be so very 
long either before love finds Shirley 
Temple—oh 
trouble. 

Judy Garland, another young 
worldling, is one of the adolescents 
involved with Mickey in ‘“‘Love Finds 
Andy Hardy.” She sings, or rather 
shouts, in juvenile imitation of Ethel 
Merman, a plaintive song about being 
too young for love. She’s a nice- 
looking little girl with enormous 
vitality and probably enough con- 
tracts already to make her rich for 
life. But I don’t mind admitting that 
if I weren’t paid for it I wouldn't 
come within two whoops and a holler 
of Judy’s vocalisms. 
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well, no use borrowing 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


TWO guest artists dominated the 

scene in Varsity Arena at last 
week’s concert of the Promenade Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the audience 
was one of the largest of the season. 
No singer re-appearing in her home 
city after absence could have desired a 
warmer welcome than was accorded 
Jeanne Dusseau, one of the finest so- 
pranos that this country has ever pro- 
duced. Owing to the fact that she was 
an added attraction in a program ar- 
ranged some weeks previously she 
was heard in but one aria, and ad- 
herence to broadcast schedule made 
an encore impossible; but the clamor 
of a vast and enthusiastic throng al- 
most upset the arrangements. Ma- 
dame Dusseau is now a leading figure 
in the “Old Vic” presentations of 
grand opera in England at the his- 
toric Tunbridge Wells Theatre, Lon- 
don. She is on a brief vacation, and 
it was a gratifying circumstance that 
an unseen audience in Canada as a 
whole had the privilege of hearing 
her. 

Since her early appearances as a 
girl, Jeanne Dusseau has won admira- 


tion because of the purity, beauty 
and sincerity of her soprano tones, 
and the charm of her personality. But 
since one last heard her, her voice 
has gained appreciably in power and 
emotional appeal. She is no longer 
merely a lyric soprano, but has be- 
come a dramatic soprano of masterly 
attainments. Her number was the 
great bravura aria, “Pace, Pace” 
from Verdi's “Forza del Destino.” The 
opera is one of the most fervent in 
the whole Verdi repertory. In 1862 
Verdi received a commission from the 
Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg to 
provide a brand-new opus, and “Forza 
del Destino,” which makes extreme 
vocal demands on all the leading sing- 
ers in its cast, was the result. The 
emotional stress which marks the 
whole work reaches a peak in “Pace, 
Pace,” and Jeanne Dusseau’s render- 
ing was a magnificent outpouring of 
emotional utterance. It was more- 
over a well-governed utterance, in 
which her tones were as pure and 
sincere as they were significant. And 
it evoked a responsive thrill in every 
listener. 
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MARTHA TILTON, 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra at 
the Canadian National Exhibition. 


featured with 


HE other guest artist was the 
tussian violinist Mischa Mischak- 
off, who was also warmly received. 
His past experience has been more 
that of an orchestral concertmaster 
than as a soloist, but he has rare 
virtuosic gifts. He was formerly 
first violin of the Petrograd sSym- 
phony Orchestra, and was brought 
from Russia by Frederick Stock to 
assume the same responsibilities with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Last winter a notable honor came 
to him when he was selected as 
concertmaster of the brilliant or- 
chestra organized by NBC for the 
radio concerts of Toscanini. Mr. 
Mischakoff is one of the foremost of 
musical collectors and at this con- 
cert played on one of three Stradi- 
varius violins he owns; an instrument, 
needless to say of exquisite quality. 
His tone is not so large as that of some 
celebrities but wonderfully sweet, 
smooth and silken. It is said that 
Toscanini in rehearsal constantly 
pleads with orchestral musicians to 
“Sing, sing!”’ and he must have been 
delighted with the ravishing cantilena 
of Mr. Mischakoff. His bowing is a 
delight to watch, because of its ease 
and flexibility, and his technical re- 
source with the left hand is unlimited. 
Refined and thoughtful musicianship 
is apparent in every phrase he plays. 
His major number was Mozart’s en- 
chanting and subtle Concerto, No. 3 
in G major. The interpretation was 
fluent and distinguished in a rare de- 
gree and he received admirable co- 
operation from the orchestra. Later 
his individuality was demonstrated in 
a lengthy series of short numbers. An 
episode which caused every string 
performer in  the_ orchestra’ to 
burst into spontaneous applause was 
his rendering without accompaniment 
of a Swiss Lullaby, in which the ten- 
derness and delicacy of his intonation 
were impeccably fine. It was the 
wonderful quality of the concluding 
pianissimo which so enraptured the 
professional listeners. Equally mar- 
vellous in lyrical perfection was his 
rendering of another tricky number, 
“Bird in the Wood” by Sinding. It 
is almost entirely in harmonics, which 
under Mr. Mischakoff’s bow had the 
lusciousness and flow of ecstatic bird- 
song. Warmth, captivating rhyth- 
mical intuition and radiant color 
marked his playing of a Spanish dance 
by Manuel de Falla. Indeed in all 
his short numbers the violinist’s work 
revealed both virtuosity and taste. 
The task of the orchestra itself was 
comparatively light. From a musical 
standpoint its most important offer- 
ing was Bach’s Suite in D major, No. 
3, one of the gayest an most tuneful 
of all his compositions. The opening 
“Air” is the melody known in solo 
performance as “Air for G string,” 
and the dance forms which follow re- 
flect the charm of the rococo period 
in decoration and art. The work was 
delightfully interpreted with due at- 
tention to its rhythmical contours 
and exquisite details. The orchestra of 
course knows the stimulating over- 
ture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
backwards. Tschaikowsky’s ‘March 
Slav” was played with splendid aban- 
don and volume of tone, and by way 
of contrast a_ beautifully tender 
rendering of the same composer’s 
Andante Cantabile followed. 


ror the third summer the eminent 

British pianist Evelyn Howard- 
Jones has been conducting a series 
of master-classes at Eaton Auditor- 
ium, under the management of 
Evelyn Pamphion and Marion Brown 
This year the attendance has been 
international and many of the stu- 
dents come from great distances. Mr 
Howard-Jones, a Londoner of Welsh 
descent, is a pupil of a great pianist of 
the last generation, Eugen D’Albert. 
As an intellectual artist he is an out- 
standing figure. His repute as a 
Brahms interpreter is international, 
and he is also foremost as an inter- 
preter of the piano works of the late 
Frederick Delius who was his per- 
sonal friend. The writer was present 
at the opening session which was 
neither a recital nor a lecture. The 
composers studied were Rameau, 
3eethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Brahms 
and Dohnanyi. Four accomplished 
soloists were heard and after each 
number Mr. Howard-Jones discoursed 
on the individual problems in inter- 
pretation involved, and the _ tradi- 
tions surrounding them. For in- 
stance he took up the _ beautiful 
main subject of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
opus 27, No. 1, a sister work of the 
“Moonlight” Sonata, and illustrated 
the difficulty and awkwardness of the 
fingering demanded, despite the love- 
liness of the effect. 

Similarly he dealt with the diffi- 
culties involved in transferring to 
the piano works composed for the 
harpsichord like those of Mozart and 
tameau, and at the same time pre- 
serving the original atmosphere. He 
warned his hearers against accepting 
literally markings of tempo and ex- 
pression, especially in the case of the 
older composers. He pointed out that 
even such a modern composer as 
Delius refused to set down such mark- 
ings, maintaining that a good musi- 
cian would intuitively grasp the tempo 
from the melody itself. This in the 
speaker’s opinion was asking too 
much, but he pointed out that an in- 


tuitive feeling for tempo and _ shad- 


T.HE annual convention of the Cana- 

dian College of Organists will take 
place on August 30 and 3 
tember 1. 


two following at Guelph. 
boast several fine organs which will the 
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was the mark of the true artist. 


and Sep- Sir 
The first day’s proceedings 
Kitchener, Ont., and the 
Both cities 


be at 


taking part 
recitalists will be Harry Hill, B.M.E. 
Kitchener; 
Guelph; Dr. Arthur Egerton, F.R.C.O 
and George Brewer, A.G.O., Montreal; 
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ASSOCIATION 


TORONTO 





either as lecturers or 


Eugene Hill, F.R.C.O., 


Ernest MacMillan, ret. Ws, 


Charles Peaker, F.R.C.O., T. J. Craw- 
ford, F.R.C.O., and Gertrude Ramsden 
Crawford, violinist, Toronto. 


During 


past twelvemonth two new On- 


available for visitors. The meet- tario centres, Kingston and Brant- 
ings will be under the Presidency of ford, have been added to the member- 
D. Atkinson, Toronto, and those ship. 
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“Here’s a good 
place to stop” 


WE'RE GLAD that people appreciate the kind of 
For our stations are more than gas 
and oil depots. We aim to keep you free from trouble 
ind expense. That means regular attention to tires, 
battery and radiator. We check your lights and polish 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


BY HAROLD 
DICKENS TO HIS WIFE 


“Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens: 
Letters to Her.” Toronto, 
millan. $1.65. 


His 
Mac- 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


NHARLES DICKENS left his wife 
when he was forty-five years old 
They had eleven children in twenty- 
two years. Mrs. Dickens kept all his 
letters and left them to her family. 
She wished to prove to history that 
he loved her before he was forty- 
five. 

The letters, it goes without sayiny 
at all, are most valuable, no matter 
what they prove. The collection will 
be snapped up by Dickens’ lovers. 
They do not really clear the standing 
problem of why the master found 
domesticity unbearable. But there 
are signs throughout of the restive- 
ness of the creative temperament. 
There are many attempted explana- 
tions from Dickens about why he 
could not come there or go here ata 
specific time. He had been writing. 
That was enough. At least it is ample 
explanation now, but no doubt it did 
not always satisfy the wife then. The 
inference is that Mrs. Dickens her- 
self was an uneasy person to live with. 
Some hint is given of a mental twist 
in her and is perhaps supported by 
the fact that all the children except 
one were awarded by the legal ar- 
rangements to the father. However, 
that is not just the excellent evidence 
it might seem to be now. Victorian 
laws usually gave the children to 
the father regardless. And living with 


a genius might, conceivably, have 
been hard upon the nervous system 


of any woman, not to mention eleven 
children in twenty-two years. 


“RUSSIA IN ORDEAL” 


“Russia in Chains,” by Ivan Solone- 


vitch. London, Williams and Nor- 
gute. 12s. 6d 
BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 
THERE have been, I suppose, thou- 
“sands of books written on “What 
I Saw in Russia” of the great fac- 
tories, buildings and dams of the 


Five Year Plans, but very few describ- 
ing what has happened to the Russian 
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F. SUTTON 


soul under the impact of 20 years of 
Bolshevism. “Russia in Chains” is 
of the latter type. Here, I venture, is 
the classic story of the Russian forced 
labor camps, whose manpower, used 


to construct Stalin’s various ‘“Pyra- 
mids of Cheops,’ the author estim- 


ates to be maintained at five million, 
despite the appalling death rate. 

Here is also the story of how people 
get to the labor camps, of the methods 
of the G.P.U. and the denunciations 
of the jackalistic ‘‘Activists.” With 
“the theoretical boundary line be- 
tween life in camp and life outside 
gradually disappearing,” it threatens 
to become the story of existence any- 
where in the “Worker’s Paradise.” 
There is a ring of truth and univer- 
sality about Solonevitch’s book, which 
is in addition a highly intelligent ef- 
fort, well-planned and _ well-written. 
All who remember Vladimir Tchern- 
avin’s “I Speak for the Silent” and 
his wife Tatiana’s sensitive “Escape 
from the Soviets” will want to read 
it. 

It is a vivid story, its dialogue 
couched in the most pungent Soviet 
idiom; the author’s ability at this 
may be due to his long experience as 
a sports and travel writer (which 
fields he sought to avoid polities). 
With his brother Boris and his son 
Yura, he seems to have made up a 
most formidable and resourceful team. 

A word may be said in conclusion 
for the translation, by Warren Har- 
low, which is first-class, and for the 
very pleasing form in which the book 
is set up. 


LION HUNT 


“Death by Moonlight,” by R. D. Q 
Henriques. Toronto, Collins. $4. 


BY EDWARD DIX 


THIS book derives its title from 

the practice of shooting lions by 
moonlight. As a method of death the 
author finds it superior to liberal 
doses of strychnine. Like Mr. La- 
pointe defending the use of tear gas, 
Mr. Henriques finds much good to 
say of his particular technique. Lions 
in Darfur like unemployed men in 
British Columbia being subject to 
hunger, the best time to get them is 
when they go down to their water 
holes to feed. Hidden from sight up 
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THE DON RIVER.” 


in a tree, you just sit and wait until 
they come. Then you let them have 
it. 

For all that Mr. Henriques, who is 


an intelligent and modern young 
Englishman, is not without a con- 


science. Near the end of his book he 
begins to feel badly about killing so 
many lions. It bothers him to realize 
that in his heart he disapproves of 
the practice. It bothered the reviewer 
too, but for another reason, long 
before that. For sitting up in trees 
night after night waiting for lions 
that probably won’t come can be as 
tiring as it was to Mr. Henriques. 
On only one occasion does the author 
seem to have risked any personal dan- 
ger. The rest of the time he just sat 
up there out of the bright African 
moonlight and popped the lions off. 
The country the Safari traveled 
was Darfur, the western province of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in equa- 
torial Africa. The party consisted of 
Mr. Henriques’ wife, an expert hun- 
ter and romantic Britisher named 
Wimpole, another Englishman who 
did not go all the way, and Khogali, 


Honorable Mention photograph by A. M. 


Fothflex, 1/100 second at F. 12.5. 


a temperamental native guide. The 
account of their travels is not so 
exciting as to keep you up all night. 
In the first section of the book there 
is promise of a really good story. 
And at the end Mr. Henriques comes 


back with some nice writing. But 
with the best intentions the book 


is somewhat stuffy. Knowing Darfur 
to be an isolated place it may be that 
Mr. Henriques felt he had to abandon 
his lions once in a while to describe 
its history and topography. Inter- 
esting though that was, it didn’t help 
the story along. 


A WORLD FOR NOTHING 


“Europe on a Shoe-String.” by Fred- 
eric E. Tyarks. MHarian Publica- 
tions, New York, $1.25. 


BY B. D. SANDWELL 


ERE is a book that students and 

other adventurous but impecun- 
ious travelers have long been wait- 
ing for! This is no ordinary guide- 
book, for only a few pages are de- 
voted to the actual business of sight- 
seeing, the rest of the volume con- 
sisting of an informal discussion of 
the various ways in which traveling 
expenses may be cut down and diffi- 


culties of passing foreign customs 
and handling foreign exchange re- 
duced to a minimum. The author 


has obviously traveled extensively in 
Europe and has numerous suggestions 
to make, about choosing a ship and 
selecting a stateroom that would 
never be found in the literature put 
out by. the steamship companies. 


Likewise his observations on hotel 
accommodation and_ transportation 
facilities in the various European 
countries are pleasantly unofficial 
and sound as if they were written 
with genuine conviction, instead of 
with a view to attracting tourists, 


as is most of the material issued on 
these subjects. There is an excellent 
chapter on the Youth Hostels dotted 
throughout Europe, and the book con- 
tains much good information on how 
to get around the greater part of 
Western Europe by bicycle; or if 
you prefer something still more ener- 
getic, there is a chapter on hiking, 
flatboating and mountaineering. 

Mr. Tyarks states that it is quite 
possible to travel by bicycle in sev- 
eral of the Continental countries for 
a dollar a day or less, provided one 
takes advantage of the Youth Hostels 
and isn’t above doing some of his 
own cooking. There are, of course, 
some statements of opinion in the 
book to which exception might be 
taken. For instance, the author, in 
his chapter on. sightseeing, states 
quite definitely that “with the sole 
exception of Rome, there is no city 
whose main sights cannot be seen 
adequately in one day.” 


THE CRIME CALENDAR 
BY J. V. MCAREE 


We have made no recent reports 
on detective stories because we have 
had nothing worth reporting, which 
reminds us of the only memorable 
sentence in “A Body Rolled Down 
Stairs” by Inez Haynes Irwin (Mac- 
millan, $2.25)—“Because he could say 
nothing, he said nothing.” And about 
all we can say of the book is that we 
have rarely read one so feeble and 
yet so pretentious. If there is a 
mystery connected with it, it is how 
it ever got published. . .Equally hol- 
low is “Hasty Wedding” by Mignon 
G. Eberhart, who, you may recall, 
began her career as a writer of de- 





NEXT WEEK 


“The Moon is Feminine,’ by 
Clemence Dane. Reviewed by Mary 
Lowrey Ross. 





tective stories on her honeymoon, as 
the publishers unblushingly proclaim, 
much, we suppose, to the embarrass- 
ment of her husband. The only thing 
of note in this book is its frequent 
references to a “powder room.” We 
take this to be a delicate euphemism 
for bathroom, but we are not sure. 
Our inference is that it is a place 
where ladies retire to powder their 
noses. -But cheer up; we are the 
bearer of better news. “Death Walks 
Softly,” by Neal Shepherd (Macmil- 
lan, $2.25) is in every respect first 
class. The author is, we think a new- 
comer, and in this presumably first 
effort has stepped easily into the front 
rank numbering hardly a score. If it 
has an important fault it is a lack of 
excitement. -‘The Wall” (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $2.25) is Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s latest. It is a neat de- 
tective story and an agreeable love 
story as well; and in all respects up 
to Mrs. Rinehart’s high standard. It 
possesses another quality rare in this 
kind of fiction—one learns to like the 
woman behind the author. 
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JAMAICA 


BERMUDA-NASSAU | 


via the scenic 


ST.LAWRENCE ROUTE 


Enjoy a voyage to the West Indies 
on a luxurious “‘Lady” Liner! See 
Bermuda and Nassau en route. 
Fortnightly sailings. 
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Round Voyage 
from Montreal 

25 Days - All Expense 
Sightseeing $18.50 extra 


AUG, 31 — SEPT. 14 
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Canadian National's famous 
FREIGHTER T 
VAGABOND VOYAGES | $ 
latio! 
Up to Four Weeks $195 the 1 
(Sept. 30 and later $185) ana 
calling at many interesting ports including 1 
TRINIDAD lat io 
BARBADOS, BR. GUIANA milli 
(other ports depending on cargo requirements) begi 
Sailings from MONTREAL : plac 
and HALIFAX, N.S. r 
on or about 
Sept. 16 - 30 — Oct. 28 — Nov. 11 | that 
Dec. 10 — Dec. 24 | Brit 
: | 194! 
Consult your Travel Agent or j sel 
CANADIANNATIONAL | \\“ 
STEAMSHIPS soe 
Room 101, 6 King St. W., Toronto noti 
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SANITARIUM — * 
: 0 
A place of rest and peace amid ‘il 
well appointed buildings and lovely 
grounds, where the family physician ; ca 
can send his cases needing treatment ce 
for nervous or mild mental disorders, | gn 
knowing that they will receive under- i al 
standing care from a _ competent ) d 
medical and nursing staff. . 
Rates moderate ) 
Address 1 a 
Harvey Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 4 
(Reel Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. | it 
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Economic Reverses and Relief Costs Are Causes—Redemption of Bonds at Discount 
Through Savings in Interest Raises Question of Creditors’ Equity—Debt Increase 
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ANOTHER BRIDGE THAT NEEDS OPENING, MR. ROOSEVELT ! 


WHITE-RACE EXPANSION TO END 


Stationary Condition in Wealth and Population Ahead ? 


—Will Cause Revolution in Ways of Social Thinking 


SY THE. VERY REV. W. k. 


HE National Resources Committee in the United 

States has lately issued a bulky report on popu- 
lation trends. The members of the committee are 
the leading American experts on the subject. What 
are their conclusions? 

The maximum estimate is that in 1980 the popu- 
lation of the United States, which now numbers 133 
millions, will be 158 millions, after which date it will 


| place the peak as early as 1955, with 138 millions. 


Those who have studied the subject will remember 
that our experts predict that the population of Great 
Britain will reach its maximum between 1941 and 
1945. The result is that the American orators, who 
used to declare that ‘we will keep the doors of this 
haven of refuge open for the downtrodden and 
oppressed,” now slam the door in their face. The 
notice is no longer “Welcome,” but ‘Beware the 
Dog.” 

At first sight this report is very difficult to believe. 
If 45 million people can live on 85,000 square miles 
(the area of Great Britain), how many can live on 
three million square miles, the area of the United 
States? A little sum for a schoolboy! To be sure, 
there are extensive deserts in America, but in our 
island the Highlands of Scotland and the hills of 
North Wales are not able to support a dense popula- 
tion. I am not entirely convinced; but the American 
experts must have had good reasons for a report 
which they must have known would be as unpopular 
as it is startling. 

One of the best known among these experts is my 
friend Professor Raymond Pearl, of Baltimore, whose 
book, “The Biology of Population Growth,” is in my 
library. He thinks it is possible to plot out what he 
calls a logistic curve, which all populations, during a 
certain “cycle,” tend to follow. A period of slow 
growth is followed by a rapid increase, which then 
slows down till it passes the hump and begins to 
descend on the other side. 

His estimate for the United States corresponds 
so closely in the Report of the Committee that I think 
it probable that his views were accepted by his col- 
leagues. He supports his theory of a curve by many 
striking examples. 

I confess that the theory of a logistic curve seems 
to me too fatalistic. The discovery of some new 
cheap and abundant food, or of ways of greatly in- 
creasing the yield of cereals, might lead to a sudden 
increase of numbers like that which raised the popu- 
lation of Ireland to eight million before the potato- 
famine. But again, I do not like to set my judgment 
against that of experts. 


T SEEMS to be established that the soil of America 
is not so fertile as was formerly supposed. For 
some time, extensive shallow cultivation of large 
amounts of virgin soil by relatively few men, and 
cheap transportation of the produce, helped to feed 
the teeming population of Europe, and caused 
ignorant persons to boast that Malthus had been 
refuted. But large tracts of farmland in America 
are now derelict; the time is approaching when 
North America will have no food to export. 
Professor East says that besides Russia and 
Rumania, the pepulations of both of which are in- 


Other members of the committee - 


INGE, D.D. 


creasing so rapidly that they cannot be regarded as 
granaries for the future, there are four great sources 
of food supply—Australia, Canada, India, and 
Argentina. 

Australia, he thinks, may export food for another 
30 years; but the forecast that this continent may 
support 100 million people he rejects as extravagant. 
“These worthy people are living on the rim of a 
soup-plate.” Canada must cease to export food at 
about the same time as Australia. The Argentine 
will take longer to fill—perhaps 50 years. India 
should hardly have been mentioned among the big 
four. 

If East is right in thinking that the world is 
nearing the point where the limitation of food must 
check the further growth of population, we may 
wonder both at the alarmist cries of race suicide at 
home and at the legislation by all the dictators to 
encourage larger families. The second question, 
however, is easily answered. 

“Whom do you consider the greatest woman?” 
asked Mme. de Staél of Napoleon. The answer was: 
“She, madame, who furnishes the most cannon fodder 
at her country’s need.” So say Hitler and Mussolini. 

Other authorities are not so pessimistic as East 
about the future of our food supply; but some of 
them are very anxious about coal, and still more about 
oil. At the present rate of consumption, which in- 
creases every year, the earth’s yield of mineral oil 
will soon be exhausted. 

Some of these depressing predictions may not be 
fulfilled. But one thing seems certain. The swarm 
ing period of the white races, which made the nine- 
teenth century unique in history, is now at an end. 
We must adapt ourselves to a stationary condition in 
wealth and population. This change will bring with 
it a revolution in our ways of thinking for which we 
are not yet prepared. 

In Great Britain it will be a shock to realize that 


(Continued on Page 24) 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 


a of the finances of defaulted muni- 
cipalities, in which fair progress was made last 
year, has been delayed this year because of our eco- 
nomic relapse and the extra relief strain which it has 
brought. On the other hand there are very few 
new defaults. The map of municipal finance will 
probably show little net change for 1938. 

The decrease in industrial production from June, 
1937, to June, 1938, was 16 per cent. In employment 
it was five per cent, and in wholesale and retail trade 
it was about one per cent. Canada was fortunate in 
escaping the severities of the United States reaction. 
But it has been sufficiently evident here to bring 
municipal readjustments to a halt. Tax collections 
are barely up to last year’s, and thousands thrown 
out of employment have added to the relief bill. 
Most municipal situations hinge upon the muni- 
cipality’s ability to pay, and await the time when the 
margin of tax collections over and above operating 
expenditures will be enough to meet payments at a 
rate satisfactory to the debenture holders. 


4 ipem maritime provinces remain free from any 
municipal default of consequence, and should 
under normal circumstances be able to keep the sheet 
clean. Quebec Province had a large number of de- 
faults, but through a Municipal Commission it 
tackled the problem early and vigorously, providing 
the best record of readjustment to date; its basis 
has been payment in full wherever possible, and 
where an adjustment has been deemed necessary, 
the new interest rate has seldom been less than four 
per cent. Out of 80 defaults in Quebec, about 30 have 
been adjusted to date. Since the troublesome case of 
Windsor, Ontario’s department has given active 
leadership, and this year has added a number of re- 
adjustments, but the Toronto suburban and the 
Windsor suburban groups as well as some others 
seem to be awaiting better times for a real clean-up. 
In Manitoba also there is a similar delay over the 
Winnipee suburbs, while Brandon, second city of the 
province, was unfortunately added to the list of 
defaulters about a year ago. 

Improved crops provide the first real hope in 
Saskatchewan, where conditions in recent years were 
such as to prevent any real handling of the situa- 
tion; but it will take one or two more years, with 
average or good crop returns, to bring much more 
cash to debenture holders. In Alberta the govern- 
ment’s anti-creditor complex has been a handicap, 
but few municipalities have taken advantage of it; 
plans for Calgary, Edmonton, and some other muni- 
cipalities have been acceptable to creditors. Pro- 
gress in British Columbia has been disappointing, 
in view of the fair state of business there; one or 
two refinancing proposals have shown disregard for 
creditors. 


HE municipal picture as a whole is somewhat 

darkened by a persistent increase in the total 
of debt. It is slower than the growth of either Do- 
minion or provincial debt, but when added to these, 
the result is most discouraging. The following is a 
comparison of total bonded debt, between 1929 and 
1935, which is the latest year for which complete 
figures are available: 


1929 1935 
Prince Edward Island $1,598,624 $2,479,550 
NOVH- SGOUIR . 40.4205 29,029,119 33,866,913 
New Brunswick 21,343,890 27,538,898 
GCA ons 5i5 5 sens 352,291.456 574,883,119 
Cee, ke ead Eke es 151,936,592 161,653,182 
Manitoba 85,901,404 95,557,149 
Saskatchewan 54,913,100 55,519,672 
Alberta 78,473,392 67,251,233 
British Columbia 118,483,618 127,370,560 


SOMES So ess eae Be $1,193,971,195 $1,446,120,276 
From this it will be seen that in every province 

except Alberta there was, during this interval, a 

further plunge into municipal indebtedness. The 

especially heavy increase for Quebec province was 

due to Montreal chiefly. 
Further light on the municipal situaticn is given 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 








THE INTERMEDIATE OR SHORT TERM TREND of stock prices has been upward since 


March 31, 1938. 


THE PRIMARY OR LONG TERM TREND of stock prices and business, under Dow’s theory, 


is also upward. 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT. Our Forecast 


jective of the advance getting 
average. 
time. 


Irregularity has ensued, but despite the sharp sel 
cession has fallen short of proportions that) wou 


advance from May 31 to July 27. 


i . 7.7 © r« Poy > varket. 
At this point one of two courses would seem ahead for the market 


of July 28 estimated an approximate first ob- 
under way early this year at 145/150 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
On July 27 the industrial average, in terms of extreme range crossed 145 for the first 
Since that date there has been no further progress on the part of the general market. 
l-off of around 10 points occurring last week, re- 
ld constitute a technical correction of the sharp 


Course one would be to post- 


: : . ‘ ‘irther price correction, and thus resume the general 
pone, for the time being, any attempt at further price correction, a g 


advance. 
trial average and would further assume 


In such event we tentatively estimate the objective at 155/160 on the Dow-Jones indus- 
me that at the culmination of such advance the market would 


. es «i ons a » 186 level attained on last week’s 
be subjected to a corrective movement carrying to 01 below the 136 level attained ~ 


break. 
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IF RESUMPTION OF THE ADVANCE AT THIS JUNCTURE 
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P. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 








little more than two months the U.S. Con- 


S A 

gressional elections will be held, and then, or very 
Shortly thereafter, we shall have a much better idea 
than we have now as to the future attitude of govern- 


ment towards business and New Dealism. 
deal depends on that attitude. If the new Congress 
makes the country believe that it is opposed to 
White House radicalism and that the trend of legis- 
lation henceforth will be favorable to the develop- 
ment of private enterprise, the prospects for sub- 
stantial business progress will be enormously im- 
proved. Coupled with the fact of 
spending by the government, there would be the 
making of a real business boom. On the other hand, 
if the results of the election presage a continuance 
of measures that are destructive of business confi- 
dence, all the spending the government can do will 
not push recovery beyond a certain point. 
a gn a 

T ALL depends on regards the 

medium term future. Beyond that, it depends 
on the people themselves. For Roose- 
velt himself is said to have definitely 
decided in favor of more liberalism 
and more reform, and to push his 
plans relentlessly. If the composition 
of the new Congress is such that the 
New Deal is obstructed, Roosevelt 
will probably decide to run for a third 
term as president, and will endeavor 
to obtain a sweeping mandate from 
the country for the prosecution of his plans. 

BA aA 
UT, if the November elections result in a Con- 
gress that—temporarily at least—holds govern- 

ment dragooning in check and gives private enter- 
prise a chance to show what it can do, we might see a 
business revival so strong and sustained as to make 
the electors in 1940 little disposed to encourage 
Roosevelt to further experimentalism. In that possi- 
bility lie the hopes of thcse who believe that an 
economy based on private enterprise can work satis- 
factorily only under a system favorable to private 
enterprise. The body of public opinion opposed to 
Rooseveltism has seemed to be growing steadily, but 
this should probably not be given too much weight, 
in view of the fact that so large a section of the 
American public now benefits from government 
spending that it may be sufficient in itself to swing 
the election. 


A great 


large deficit 


: 
Congress—as 





a2 BB aA 
HE U.S. election and what comes of it are, of 
course, of the utmost importance to Canada, 
because of the extent to which we are dependent upon 
foreign trade and because the level of conditions in 
the United States potently affects the condition of 
that foreign trade. A sustained increase of produc- 
tion and trade in Canada depends not only on the 
opening up of foreign trade channels, now blocked by 
tariffs and exchange difficulties and international 
alarms, but upon the achievement of more stable eco- 
nomie and political conditions within the countries 
with which Canada does business. The United States 
has become the world’s economic bell-wether, and as 
long as the preservation of democratic institutions 
is in doubt in the United States itself, the owners of 
capital both within and without that country will 
continue to be fearful and hesitant. 
a2 a aA 
i OWEVER, Canada’s immediate business outlook 
seems reasonably encouraging. Wheat prices, 
it is true, are weak and seem likely to stay so, with 
the evidence that world wheat supplies this year are 
considerably larger than the requirements of import- 
ing countries. But our wheat crop is the largest in 
several years and, perhaps most 












° > \ 
important, practically all the BANS) 
growers will this year enjoy par- iE si C/ i\, 
ticipation in the cash benefits. Ws, & ] > \ 
This means that purchasing ake 


power will be much more widely 
diffused. Our tourist trade is 
down somewhat from last year, 
apparently about 10 per cent., mainly because of the 
decline in spending power south of the border. Our 
export trade has fallen off substantially, But the 
publie’s buying power has held up relatively well, 
with both wholesale and retail trade lately evidencing 
improvement, and manufacturing activity has been 
showing signs of revival. Canadian business seems 
to be in a position from which it could move ahead 
briskly, with any material improvement elsewhere. 
a Ba B 

ERHAPS the point deserving most consideration 

by investors is the way in which inflation is 
steadily looming up as a factor of future importance. 
The recovery ahead, whether of large or small degree, 
seems fairly certain to be of an inflationary char- 
acter. Over the next half-dozen years we are likely 
to see a decline in the dollar’s purchasing power that 
may be substantial, and decidedly harmful to in- 
vestors whose funds are wholly or largely confined 
to the fixed-income type of securities. The obvious 
mediums for hedging against inflation are common 
stocks, commodities and real estate. The selection 
of these, and the proportions of each, are not easily 
determined, and the investor’s position is compli- 
cated by the fact that the outlook for business re- 
covery is scarcely clear enough to warrant the whole- 
hearted embracing of equities and their equivalent 
at this time. Thorough diversification, presumably, 
remains the only answer. 
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To lend money on Canadian real 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
governs the Canada Permanent 


policy to-day. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office 
220 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $68,000,000 





\ 
| 
4 
Prospectus of Canadian Investment 
Fund, Ltd., obtainable from your 
own Investment dealer. t 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 


oro 





PROVINCIAL PAPER 


To Holders of Twenty-year First Mortgage 
514% Sinking Fund Bonds, Series ‘‘A” of 


Provincial Paper Limited. 


Notice of Redemption 


Notice is hereby given pursuant to Trust 
Deed and Mortgage made between Provincial 
Paper Limited and The Royal Trust Com- 
pany as Trustee and dated as of the 2ist 
day of April, 1927, that the outstanding 
-year First Mortgage 2% Sinking 
is, Series “‘A,”’ he after men- 
e pr amount of $449,500.00 
by the Trustee for 
t day of November, 
are numbered as 















follow 


$1,000.00 Denomination 


AM-0015 0020 0037 0066, 0079, 0095 
104, 0106, 0109, 0113, 0115, 0125, 0134, 
1143, 0155, 0174, 0176, 0184, 0209, 
0284, 0288, 0289, 0290, 0291, 0295, 
0301, 0308, 0344, 0359, 0371, 0372 
0378, 0381, 0383, 0394, 0403, 0415, 
0447, 0452, 0463, 0464, 0469, 0589 
0644, 0654, 0655, 0657, 
0736, 0738, 0753, 0756, 
0761, 0762, 0763, 0774, 
0779, 0781, 0782, 0783, 
0788, 0809, 0838, 0843, 0862, 0912, 
0920, 0924, 0928, 0932, 0935, 0936, 
1031, 1032, 1039, 1042, 1043, 1045, 
1050, 1052, 1055, 1058, 1061, 1070, 
1085, 1087, 1089, 1093, 1096, 1104, 
1107, 1108, 1125, 1126, 1127, 1135, 
1152, 1161, 1162, 1164, 1171, 1179, 1183, 
1184, 1186, 1192, 1200, 1202, 1203, 1210, 
17, 1228, 1239, 1323, 1344, 1347, 

1254, 1365, 1369, 1380, 1383, 1391, 
1403, 1413, 1418, 1423, 1424, 1425, 
1431, 1433, 1437, 1452, 1454, 1456, 
1485, 1490, 1494, 1498, 1527, 1532, 
1651, 1653, 1658, 1670, 1676, 1679, 
1683, 1693, 1696, 1717, 1730, 1731, 























1743 1747, 1758, 1767, 1774, 
1825 1828, 1832, 1834, 1835, 
1846 5, 1857, 1862, 1879, 
289 2007, 2011, 
2025 I 2122, 2141, 
2 lé 2224, 2226, 
23 233 2371, 2374, 
2383 2407, 2419, 
2424 4 4 2479, 2490 
2497, 2 2512 2517, 2522, 
2524 2 2554, 2560, 
2 2 2652, 2654, 2689, 
272 2 2 2759, 2765, 2783, 
) 2 2 ) 284 2 2 
286 2490, 2893, 2896 901 
2904, 2906, 2 9, 2910, 2912 
2 ) 2 2 66, 2987, 299 
2 + 4i, 3057 3113 
3 ) ; ) 
2 € 
f 42 4 4u9 
Oe O1 
< dv 
St 629 
}, 3853 rT 
20, 3941 65 9 
448, 4093, 2004 106 
4125, 4134, 41 $187 
$206, 4214, 42 4285 
4356, 4374, 43% 4390 
442( 462 4624 4640, 4642, 4646, 
465 46¢€ 4665 4677 4688, 4710 
4766, 4 4779 4789, 4801, 4804, 
4805, 4806, 4824 4839, 4840, 4851 
4866, 4876, 4886 4910, 4912, 491¢ 
4961, 49/ 4974 024 032 04 
9093, 5129 158 
$500.00 Denomination 
AD-0005 )006 006E 0067 0072 0090 
095, 0096, 0100, 0108, 0112, 0124, 0129 
0131, 0138, 0157, 0171, 0175, 0183, 0184 
1186, 0199 20 0211, 0215 
Payment f the redem ice being 
principal of tne to be re- 





deemed together with a premium of one-half 
of one per centum thereon and together with 











the accrued and unpaid interest on the said 
principal up to the said Ist day of November, 
1938, will be made upon presentation of the 
said bon with all unpaid coupons thereof 
at any of the places where the principal of 
the said bonds is, according to the terms 
thereof, payable The said principal of the 
said bonds is payable according to the terms 
thereof at any branch in Canada of The 
Standard Bank of Canada or at the holder's 


option at the agency of the Bank of Mont 
real in the City of New York, Borough of 
Manhattan, State of New York As the 
Standard Bank of Canada has been taken 
over by The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
provision has been made for the payment of 
the redemption price at any branch in 
Canada of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
or at the holder's option at the agency of 
the Bank of Montreal in the City of New 
York. Borough of Manhattan, State of New 
York , 

Interest upon any bonds so called for 
redemption shall as against the holder 
cease to be payable from and after the said 
ist day of November, 1938 


Dated this 10th day of August, 1938 
PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED, 


8. F. Duncan, 
President 












SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROS 








MASSEY -HARRIS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


1 have had brought to my attention the opportunity 
that now exists for a speculative venture in Massey- 
Harris common stock. Will you please give me some 
information on the possibilities of this stock, together 
with a brief summary of the company’s structure and 
earnings record? 


G. L. W., Trenton, Ont. 


Massey-Harris’ earnings for the first half of the 
current fiscal year, it is reliably reported, are satis- 
factory, and returns on the full year’s operations 
should at least equal those of 1937. Dividend ar- 
rears on the preferred stock amount to $36.25 per 
share, and there is, of course, no possibility of a 
distribution on the common until these arrears are 
settled. In addition, an agreement under an amended 
sinking fund requirement, whereby the company 
must redeem $2,000,000 in bonds before either pre- 
ferred or common dividends can be paid, makes these 
disbursements remote. 

The financial statement of Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Limited, for the fiscal year ended November 
30, 1937, was outstanding not only in the substantial 
increase in sales in every department of the com- 
pany’s business, as compared with 1936, but the 
fact that the year’s operations in registering net 
profits after all charges of $1,043,727 had overcome 
a series of deficits that extended back to, and in- 
cluded, 1930. In 1936 a deficit of $58,413 was shown; 
in 1935, a deficit of $1,420,694; in 1934 a deficit of 
$2,209,999; in 1933, a deficit of $3,305,743; and 
deficits of $3,827,512, $4,043,414 and $2,247,440 in 
1932, 1931 and 1930, respectively. Operations in 
1929 showed a net profit, after all charges, of $2,- 
672,822—the peak of earnings. The encouraging 
results for 1937 are even more remarkable in that 
the three chief sales areas of the company—Canada, 
the Argentine and Australia—harvested “mediocre 
or poor” crops that year. Total sales, however, 
showed an increase of 40% compared with 1936, 
with every unit of the company adding to the im- 
proved showing. Small wheat crops in Western 
Canada have had the effect of depressing Massey- 
Harris’ earnings over the past several years, but 
with Canada’s 1938 crop estimates running in the 
neighborhood of 330,000,000 bushels, the earnings 
outlook is decidedly brighter than it has been for 
some time. Improved crop outlooks in the United 
States and the Argentine materially enhance the 
company’s foreign prospects, and, while wheat prices 
are not over-encouraging at this time, Government 
action, both in Canada and the United States in peg- 
ging prices, should materially improve the lot of the 
grain grower and, indirectly, react to the benefit 
of Massey-Harris. 

Massey-Harris is one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery. The company’s 
manufactured output comprises a complete line of 
farm implements and tools, including those used in 
tilling, seeding, haymaking, and harvesting. Trac- 
tors, farm vehicles, gasoline engines, saw outfits, 
ensilage cutters, cream separators, sprayers and row- 
crop tractor tools and several other miscellaneous 
products are also manufactured. The company’s 
main plant is situated at Toronto, Ontario, with 
other Canadian plants at Brantford (two factories) 
and Woodstock, Ontario. In addition, plants are 
situated in Westhoven, Germany; Marquette, France; 
Racine, Wisconsin, and Batavia, New York, U.S.A. 


ALDERMAC COPPER CORP. 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would be very pleased to have your opinion of 
Aldermac Copper Corporation Limited as a buy at the 
current price. I understand that with copper selling 
at ten cents per pound the Company is about breaking 
even. Can you advise me the number of pounds of 
copper produced annually and, also, the increase in 
earnings per share with each cent in rise of the price 
of copper? 

The Company is, I understand, about to construct 
a mill for extracting sulphur. Has the process been fully 
tested and is it probable that the sale of the sulphur 
will yield the Company a profit? 

l have read that there is a possibility or probability 
that the lower depths may give higher values in gold 
and copper as was the case with Noranda Mines. Have 
we reasonable grounds for assuming this to be correct? 

R. O., Windsor, Ont. 


I would regard the future outlook for Aldermac 
Copper Corporation as quite promising, although 
it is possible any market appreciation may await an 
upturn in the price of copper, along with the com 
mencement of sulphur production, which together 
should result in a considerable increase in earnings. 
A small operating profit is being made at the present 
price of copper. Some 65 tons of concentrates be- 
ing shipped daily to the refinery at Carteret, N.J. 
Approximately 1,000,000 pounds of copper is being 
produced monthly, along with values in gold and 
silver, and “the increase in earnings per share with 
each cent in rise of price of copper” would be be- 
tween two and three cents on the present issued 
capital, providing the advance is maintained for the 
year. 

"Yes, the experiments which have been underway 
for several years for the economical extraction of 
sulphur from its ore have reached a successful con- 
clusion and erection of a commercial sulphur plant 
was recommended. The company is going ahead with 
preparations for production on an initial basis of 
100 tons of sulphur daily. In producing copper con- 
centrates Aldermac produces iron pyrites as a by- 
product and on the present basis of 1,000 tons per 
day it produces 500 tons of pyrite. I understand 
half of the pyrite will be sold and the balance used 
to feed the sulphur mill, which will consume 250 
tons of pyrite daily to make 100 tons of sulphur. 
Later on the capacity of the sulphur plant will no 
doubt be doubled and this will absorb all the pyrite 
available on the present tonnage basis. There is a 
ready market for sulphur with the newsprint com- 
panies in the general vicinity of Aldermac Mines. 

At the present time the sale of copper alone is 
giving the company an operating profit, while pyrite 
concentrates have been stock-piled. Once the income 
from sulphur commences and the anticipated higher 
price for copper is realized the company’s prospec- 
tive earning possibilities should be quite favorable. 


It Is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 
partment be read in conjunction with the Business and 
Market Forecast appearing on the first page of this section. 


In fact, it is estimated the profit from production 
of sulphur and iron oxide alone should amount to 
over $500,000 annually. 

As to depth possibilities it has been indicated 
that gold values are assuming more than ordinarv 
significance and it is believed as the mine continues 
to be opened up at lower levels that the gold content 
will be materially enhanced. Ore reserves down to 
a depth of 1,125 feet, the present bottom level, are 
sufficient to feed the present 1,000 ton mill for over 
five years. The No. 3 and 4 orebodies have been 
developed to 750 feet on five levels so they can pro- 
duce from 1,000 to 1,200 tons daily. The No. 6 
orebody, the largest in the mine, has been outlined 
with a large amount of lateral work on the 1,125- 
foot level and is still to be developed between the 
750 and 1,125 foot horizons. Substantial tonnages 
of new ore have recently been indicated by diamond 
drilling from the 750-foot level. The first five holes 
showed appreciably higher sulphur content for the 
new ore as well as higher gold values on the average. 
The finding of this new ore carrying as it does a 
higher pyrite content is important at the present 
time while plans are proceeding for sulphur pro- 
duction. 

Large capital expenditures were necessitated in 
1937 in raising the capacity of the mill, rehabilitat- 
ing the plant and carrying out an intensive campaign 
of underground development. Additional financing 
was recently done through increasing the capital 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares, with the addi- 
tional 1,000,000 being sold to produce a further $600,- 
000, for the purpose of erecting the commercial 
record plant at the mine and to provide working 
capital. 


DOMINION BRIDGE 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please give me your opinion of Dominion Bridge as 
an investment with reasonable prospects of appreciation 
in value. I have not been following this stock, so I would 
appreciate an analysis of its recent earnings, outlook 
and dividend history. I would also like to obtain some 


idea of the position this company occupies in the field 
it serves. 


—G. D. A., Quebec, Que. 

I think that Dominion Bridge Common, selling 
currently at 34 to yield 3.4% at the $1.20 per share 
dividend rate, is a sound investment with possibili- 
ties of appreciation. Dominion Bridge has impres- 
sive earning potentialities with any return to reason- 
able activity in the construction field, which has so 
far lagged far behind in the general recovery from 
depression conditions. With its dominating position 
in the structural steel industry and _ its strong 
financial position, the company would be in a position 
to benefit largely from any marked expansion in con- 
struction. A substantial part of the large orders 
received during the 1937 fiscal year should find re- 
flection in 1938 earnings under the company’s 
practice of not recording profits until the actual 
completion of contracts. 

In the past, the company’s earnings have fluctu- 
ated with general business conditions.. Under de- 
pression conditions, net earnings declined from $5.46 
per share in 1929 to a deficit of 3 cents per share in 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1934; rose to 7 
cents earned in 1935, to 18 cents in 1936, with a 
further jump to $1.29 in 1937. The dividend rate, 
which was $3.60 per share in 1930, was successively 
reduced to the present rate of $1.20, established 
February 15, 1935. In view of the failure to earn 
any part of the dividend rate in 1934, and the earn- 
ings of only 7 cents per share in 1935 and 18 cents 
in 1936, it is of interest to note that in 1937 per 
Share earnings exceeded dividend requirements. 

While the dividend policy has been generous, ad- 
vantage has been taken of periods of large earnings 
to build up substantial financial reserves. These 
have been drawn upon to maintain dividends in the 
last few years, which have seen a practical cessation 
of large scale building and engineering operations. 
That the company’s financial position is still un- 
impaired, however, is shown by the fact that at 
October 31, 1937, current assets of $9,562,275 com- 
pared with current liabilities of $1,961,968. Of the 
former, $3,291,763. consisted of cash and its equival- 
ent. Profit and loss surplus was $2,158,941. 

Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., ranks as the fore- 
most fabricator of structural steel in Canada. It 
manufactures steel and iron bridges, boilers, travel- 
ing cranes, grain car unloaders, mining equipment, 
etc., some of them through a subsidiary, Dominion 


Engineering Works, Ltd. Plants are located at 
Lachine, Quebec; Toronto and Ottawa, Ontario; 
Amherst, N.S., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Calgary, 


Alberta and Vancouver, B.C. Through subsidiaries, 
hydraulic turbines, electric steam generators, paper 
making machines and boilers are made. 


PRESTON EAST DOME 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Will you please tell me if in your opinion the shares 
of Preston East Dome are worth buying. Information 
regarding issued capital and liquid position will be 
appreciated. Il understand they have lately discovered 
ore carrying exceptional values. 


-B. R., Vancouver, B.C. 


Yes, it is true that Preston East Dome Mines 
has lately been opening up some “phenomenally rich” 
gold ore, and this should not only considerably in- 
crease tonnage of reserves, but also substantially 
raise the average grade and gross output. At the 
present time the company is preparing to bring the 
property into production this fall on a 500-ton daily 
basis, which was planned upon the formerly de- 
veloped ore reserves of some 482,000 tons, averaging 
$9.15. The new ore developments add to the specu- 
lative possibilities of the stock, as not only will it 
help to sweeten the large reserve of medium grade, 
but should mean an appreciable increase in prospec- 
tive profits, previously estimated at $600,000 an 
nually at the proposed initial mill capacity. 

The exceptionally high grade ore, which shows 
much coarse visible gold, located in drifting to the 
east on the new south zone, has been so rich in 
recent faces that by sorting it can be shipped direct 
to a refinery for smelting. It is officially stated that 
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good, potential profits. 


You insure your profits, your capital, your ease of mind when 
you cover your sales with 


Credit Insurance 


A policyholder who sustained a large loss, writes: ‘This ac- 
count was a sizeable one with whom we had been doing busi- 
ness for several years. They always had discounted their bills, 
had never been in arrears with us... This experience has 
proved to us that the average manufacturer cannot afford to 
take the risk on any account.”’ 


Debtors may default but all goods sold under the terms of the 
policy will be paid for. You are promptly reimbursed for losses 
through insolvencies and reorganizations under The Com- 
panies’ Creditors Arrangement Act -- 1933. Delinquencies are 
also liquidated. 


We offer general coverage, also insurance on special 
groups, etc. Manufacturers and Jobbers: investigate. Tele- 
phone or write this office. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CREDIT 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK . . J. F.McFADDEN, President 


C. A. MULLEN 

General Agent 

The Metropolitan 
Bld 


Precious Profits 
Shrewd, careful management is needed to make business 
profitable under present conditions. One sizeable credit loss 
may change the figures from black to red. And fear of further 
losses might cause you to turn down desirable business with 
me 
F. A. REID T. F. McOUAT 
General Agent General Agent 
503 Canada Cement 34 Montreal St. 
g Sherbrooke, Quebec g- 
Phone: LA.3258-3259 Phone: ELgin 9303 
Montreal, Quebec Toronto 2, Ontario 
w26r!t 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleasea to inform 
our clients of the opening of 


our new Executive Offices at 





201 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 


TELEPHONE BELAIR 2891 
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Northern Empire (Gold) Mines Limited 


We have prepared a survey and analysis of 
this property which we will be pleased to 
forward upon request. 


A. E. OSLER & CO. 


Established 1886 
| Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


TORONTO 
ADelaide 2431 


Osler Building, 
11 Jordan St. 








THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
AGENCY BUILDING - - ‘ > 


211A EIGHTH AVE. W. - - 


EOMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING .- 
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August 27, 1938 


Dstablished in 1889 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
C. P. ROBERTS, F.C: A. 


Chartered Accountants 


Offices 


TORONTO — KIRKLAND LAKE 


Sar a 
Porfoct 
Pcalicn 


Enjoy Chicago's 
summer sports and 
entertainment while 
living at this world- 
famous Hotel. 





A.S.Kirkeby, Managing Director 
THE 


Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 














THE MARKET DIGEST 


Forecasts market trends and probable 
action of specific listed stocks through 
scientific recording, charting and study 
by its staff of skilled market techni- 
cians. Its record proves that almost 
any trader or investor can improve his 
position by using it. Relatively inex- 
pensive. Write, phone, or visit us. 


STOCK MARKET DIGEST 


LIMITED 
200 Bay St. (AD. 3443-4-5) TORONTO 











J MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


Your luxurious Bus carries 
~ you swiftly and smoothly over 
modern highways to Montreal. 
Greyhound Lines connect with 
Champlain, Colonial and Pro- 
vincial Transport Bus Lines to 
give you easy, speedy and con- 
venient road transportation to 
Canada’s metropolis. What a 
far cry to your forefathers’ 
days of the stagecoach! 
Arrived in Montreal after a 
comfortable and scenic jour- 


ney, you naturally stop at 
YOUR hotel—The MOUNT 
i ROYAL. 
ae 
J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
President 


VERNON G. CARDY 
Vice-President & Managing Director 


Dividend Notices 





Canada Cement Company 
Limited 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND NO. 26 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
Preference Stock of this Company has been 





declared, payable on the 20th day of 
September next to Preference shareholders 
f of record at the close of business August 
31, 1938. 
bias 4 By Order of the Board, 
2431 G. A. RUSSELL, 
Secretary. 
— Montreal, August 16, 1938 





Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 309 
A regular dividend of 1% has 
declared by the Directors on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable on the 9th 
day of September, 1938, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 26th 
day of August, 1936. 
DATED the 19th day of August, 1938. 
I, McIVOR, 
Assistant-Treasurer. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 


a quite substantial addition to ore reserves has been 
made by work done on the 550-foot level and the 
body promises to be the most important one dis- 
covered to date. The management now has assurance, 
it is believed, that the ore zone will extend at least 
from 70 feet below the fifth level to the 200-foot 
horizon, or 420 feet vertically. 

The drift has been opened east and west of the 
crosscut on the 550-foot level for more than 200 feet, 
of which more than 80 feet has given an uncut 
grade of $28 and the remaining 108 feet averaged 
$337 across drift width. On the 425-foot level 
the crosscut has entered the ore zone and at last 
report had about 20 feet to go before reaching the 
$208 assay in drilling which is thought to represent 
the upward extension of the rich oreshoot. Ore has 
also been already located on the third level, with 
diamond drilling, which is believed to be the up- 
ward extension of the zone, and a horizontal drill 
hole southwest from the 200-foot level has cut 314 
feet of quartz, 74 feet out, assaying $18.90; and at 
ao out, another foot has been cut assaying 

W. E. Segsworth, mining engineer, and presi- 
dent of Moneta Porcupine Mines, has been appointed 
consulting engineer, in charge of operations at Pres- 
ton East Dome, and I understand the development 
program underground is to be immediately enlarged. 
It is planned to make weekly shipments of the high 
grade ore to the Temiskaming Testing Laboratories 
and 8,500 pounds recently sent there gave a return 
of slightly over $26,000. 

A statement early in the year showed total ore 
reserves to that date on the 200 and 300-foot levels 
at 411,000 tons, and probable additional ore on these 
horizons is estimated at 71,000 tons. The average 
grade of the 200-foot level ore areas is $7.35, and on 
the 300-foot level is $11.62, with a combined average 
grade of $9.13. Only 2,000 feet of lateral work has 
been done on the 300-foot level as compared with 
3,500 feet on the 200-foot horizon. It is also worth 
noting that development work had been confined 
to the northwest claim only. 

Funds for the purpose of financing a 500-ton 
mill and completion of development are being pro- 
vided through the sale of a bond issue of $700,000, 
principal amount. These mortgage bonds are for 
five years, carry six per cent and are callable at 103. 
The sale of bonds netted the treasury $602,000. A 
bonus of common shares went with the bonds and 
the balance of the treasury stock comprising 125,000 
was recently issued to the bond underwriters in 
accordance with the agreement. 


POTPOURRI 


S. E. F., Chatham, Ont. Selling currently at 25 bid, 30 
asked, THAYERS preferred is yielding, at the dividend 
rate of $3.50 per share, approximately 12.5 per cent. The 
company has no bonds outstanding. For the year ended 
December 31, 1937, the company showed a net profit of 
$44,864, equivalent to $4.70 per share on the preferred 
stock, as compared with a net income of $38,803 in 1936, 
and earnings of $4.06 per share on the preferred stock. 
No report has been issued on the company’s progress to 
date in the current year, although it was reported as of 
July 9, 1938, that for some time Midland Securities Cor- 
poration, London, had been buying the company’s com- 
mon stock, and at that time it was understood that only 
around 5,000 shares were held by the public out of an 
outstanding 50,454, The company operates a chain of 
service stations, chiefly in Western Ontario, and has 
severe competition to meet. However, I think that the 
current outlook is reassuring and that the preferred is an 
attractive businessman’s speculation. 





S. R. T., Beaverton, Ont. As ROSEDALE GOLD 
MINES is located in New Mexico there is not available 
the same amount of information as if it were located 
in Canada. It was reported last fall that plans were 
under way to increase capacity of the mill to 300 tons, 
but I have no record of the company’s production 
figures. Dividends have not been paid recently as the 
management was desirous of conserving the cash on 
account of the proposed mill expansion. 

R. P. N., Hamilton, Ont. Only a moderate decline has 
been noted in business of DOMINION OILCLOTH & 
LINOLEUM CO., LIMITED, in the current year. Re- 
sistance to the business recession has been quite encour- 
aging to officials of the organization. The outlook is 
described as favorable, especially in view of the increased 
potential Western buying power that will arise from the 
current crop. Quarterly dividend of 30c a share on the 
common stock was paid on July 30, following a similar 
disbursement on April 30. With plants located at 
Montreal, the company carries on a Dominion-wide busi- 
ness in the sale of linoleum. The company is long estab- 
lished and its management is well regarded. Products 
include embossed inlaid linoleum, Dominion Battleship 
Linoleum, Cork Carpet and about thirty other types of 
linoleum and oilcloth products. Indicative of the magni- 
tude of the company, the balance sheet as at Oct. 31, 
1937, showed total assets of $12,482,920. Current assets 
were $2,132,568, exclusive of $5,020,693 of investments at 
cost (against market value of $5,151,263). Current 
liabilities were only $497,131. The capitalization consists 
of 700,000 shares of common stock outstanding, and 
80,000 shares of deferred stock, ‘There are no senior 
capital obligations. In the year ended October 31, 1937, 
net was equal to $1.67 a share on the common against 
$1.60 paid in dividends. 

G. TT. B., Ottawa, Ont. 
capitalized at 2,000,000 shares of which 1,975,000 are 
issued. As at July 1, 1938, 25,000 shares were under 
option at $1 per share and when these are taken up 
Noranda Mines will own 94.25 per cent ef the authorized 
capital. No prediction as to the grade of ore to be 
milled or profits made has been offered by the manage- 
ment. At the annual meeting of shareholders, J. Y. 
Murdoch, president, stated they had very high hopes of 
good profit, but pointed out it would take a year of 
milling operations to decide the point of grade. The 
new 250 to 400 ton mill commenced production in 
June and at the lower rate millheads are expected to 
exceed $20 per ton. At the higher milling rate the 
grade will be lower. After three or four months of 
milling a better idea of the earning possibilities and 
future prospects of the property will be available. At 
the present time Hallnor looks like a high grade mine 
of moderate tonnage proportions from which hand- 
some profits are anticipated. The loan from Noranda 
Mines to complete the mill is expected to be quickly 
repaid and Hallnor will then be in a position to build 
up a surplus to commence dividend disbursements. 

B. R. S., Woodstock, Ont. McWILLIAMS-BEARD- 
MORE MINES made an arrangement last year with 
Northern Empire Mines whereby the latter company 
will run a crosseut from its new 1,700-foot level to 
explore the McWilliam property at that depth. While 
it was expected this work would have been under way 
early this year it will not likely start until the begin- 
ning of September. The delay was due to shaft sink- 
ing along with the decision to install a new hoist. A 
strong zone, in which there are three veins, has been 
traced across the McWilliams property for about a mile 


and a quarter. It shows widths up to thirty feet but 
for the whole distance averages about 12 feet wide, 
and is roughly parallel to the Northern Empire vein. 
The formation is said to be similar and values consistent. 
About 14,000 feet of diamond drilling has been com- 
pleted and it gave sufficient encouragement to consider 
underground development. By the arrangement with 
Northern Empire the company will be able to deter- 
mine depth possibilities without having to immediately 
go to the expense of shaftsinking. After the erosscut 
is completed some drifting will be done and I under- 
stand that ore that is opened up by this work will be 
milled by Northern Empire. The property appears to 
be attractive geologically and the company is arrang- 
ing finances privately which are expected to be avail- 
able once crosscutting starts. Some $60,000 has al- 
ready been expended on the property and over half of 
the authorized stock is still unissued. 


W. V. S., Toronto, Ont. I think that INDUSTRIAL 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 4 per cent. 
notes, selling currently at 87-90, are an attractive busi- 
nessman’s speculation. The notes are fifteen year securi- 
ties, due January 2, 1952. Interest is payable on January 
2 and July 2. They are redeemable at 104 prior to January 
2, 1942, thereafter at 102 prior to January 2nd, 1946, and 
thereafter at 101 prior to maturity. They are convert- 
ible into twenty shares of Class “A” stock for each $1,000 
of notes at any time. The notes are not secured by a 
mortgage. Industrial Acceptance Corporation, Limited, 
is engaged principally in purchasing paper created 
through the sale on time of motor vehicles, electrical 
appliances and a large variety of nationally known com- 
modities marketed in Canada. The company operates 
twenty-two offices throughout Canada. Because of the 
nature of its business, namely, selling “luxury” commodi- 
ties on time payments, the company’s earnings are par- 
ticularly susceptible to business conditions. Net income 
declined from $73,258 in 1931 and $2,788 in 1933. Since 
then, however, a steadily progressing increase in earn- 
ings has been shown until for the year ended December 
31, 1937, net income was $409,898. Earnings this year are 
reported to be at least equal to those of last, and I think 
that with an improving business outlook, the company 
should do well over the next few years. 

W. F., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. I think CONSOLIDATED 
BAKERIES common is a good buy at the present time 
both for appreciation and income. The stock is selling, as 
you say, at 15, with a high for the year of 16 and a low 
of 11%. In 1937, a high of 23 was recorded with a low of 
15. I believe that the low price of the stock is due more 
to dull market conditions than to any factors within the 
company itself, and I think you will find that the market 
decline shown by Consolidated Bakeries compares favor- 
ably with other securities in the same class. The com- 
pany is in a strong financial position with current assets, 
as of December 31, 1937, totalling $1,842,933 against cur- 
rent liabilities of $372,341. The former included cash at 
$141,379, investments at $1,367,786, and the balance in 
receivables and inventories. Per share earnings of $1.01 
were shown in 1937. In a slightly shorter period ended 
December 26, 1936, $1.01 per share was also earned, but a 
higher proportion of earnings was derived from opera- 
tions that year. An increase of dividends received from 
investments enabled the company to show a net profit 
in 1937 equal to that of 1936. The falling off in net from 
actual operations is accounted for by the increased labor 
costs and the higher price for ingredients. Business is 
giving evidence of renewed confidence, and I think you 
will find the stock sharing in a general market advance, 
and with the financial position so sound that all earnings 
are available for distribution to shareholders, I think it 
is a very attractive security as a whole. Earnings to 
date in the current year show a small but persistent 
increase. 


M. R., Norwich, Ont. NOVA SCOTIA GOLD MINES 
has for some time been endeavoring to secure suf- 
ficient financing to intensively develop its Tangier 
property in Nova Scotia but I have not yet heard that 
they have been successful. The company has two groups 
in that province, the Tangier, on which four levels have 
been established and several thousand feet of under- 
ground work completed, and the Caribou group, which 
is being operated by Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., on a joint operating basis. Nova Scotia has not 
been very active on its Tangier property in the last 
year but has kept the mine dewatered and done some 
work. Most of the lateral work on the Caribou property 
has been on the 500-foot level from the shaft on Con- 
solidated Smelters’ Ross mine. In its last annual re- 
port Smelters stated that no exceptional high grade 
sections were encountered in exploration of veins in- 
tersected in crosscutting at the Ross and Nova Scotia 
properties, but mill tests and sampling suggested a 
profitable operation on a 50-ton per day basis. <A 20- 
ton stamp mill was erected late last year. Nova Scotia 
is capitalized at 5,000,000 shares of which 3,000,000 
were issued last November, with 1,560,000 of these 
pooled. A reasonable number of shareholders are 
necessary before a company can have its shares listed 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange but other factors also 
enter into the picture such as considerable cash in the 
treasury, and I question if the listing of the shares is 
the reason they are offering them at the present time. 


W. W. L., Calgary, Alta. 


Yes, PACIFIC MILLS 
LTD., is doing better, and I think the prospects are 
reasonably favorable. This company (which is the 


British Columbia subsidiary of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration) has reported increased profit for the year 
ended April 30, 1938. The report, embodied in the 
annual statement of the parent company shows net 
profit of $825,161 compared with $576,658 in the 
previous year. After $119,934 paid on preference 
shares and $300,000 on common shares, total dividends 
for the year of $419,934, there was added to surplus 
$405,227, bringing surplus balance as at April 30, 
1938 to $7,131,626. The consolidated profit and loss 
statement of Crown Zellerbach Corp. includes approxi- 
mately $383,000 net income in excess of dividends re- 
éeived or accrued from Pacific Mills Ltd., while the 
consolidated surplus accounts of the parent company 
include approximately $3,874,000 of undistributed 
surplus of Pacific Mills Ltd., and its subsidiary. 


R. J., Quebec, Que. MABELI MINES was suceeded 
by NUBELL GOLD MINES and the exchange basis is 
one new for two old shares, but there has been no inti- 
mation as to when the transfer will be made. The head 


office of Nubell Mines is located at 215 St. James 
Street, W., Montreal, and J. A. Perodeau is the presi- 
dent. The Nubell property is about two miles west of 


Maniwaki Gold Mines and is located in Vauquelin and 
Louvicourt townships. Surface work is reported to 
have disclosed several promising zones with some en- 


couraging values. Late last year it was planned to 
carry out a diamond drilling campaign to investigate 


a fault zone disclosed by previous work 


Investment Service for Subscribers 


(1) Paid-in-advance mail subscribers only are entitled to 
the investment service described below on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) The subscriber’s yellow address label should be 
detached from the front page and accompany the 
letter of inquiry. 


(b) A stamped and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. 


(c) No inquiries will be answered by telephone or 


telegraph. 


Subscribers are entitled to information or advice on one 
company or one security every month. For information 
or advice on each additional company or security please 
remit in advance 50c for each such additional inquiry. 


Alternatively subscribers may obtain a list of bonds 
and stocks suitable for investment subject to the stipu- 
lation that the subscriber will make his own selection. 
Subscribers may also obtain a list of reliable firms 
furnishing investment information, counsel or advice. 
SATURDAY NIGHT will accept no responsibility either 
for the disposition of the subscriber's funds in securi- 
ties It recommends or securities bought on the advice 
of any outside investment counsel. 
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City of Montreal 


In commerce, finance and industry Montreal holds 
a position of outstanding importance in the affairs 
of the Dominion. Its population exceeds that of 
six of Canada’s nine provinces and it is one of 
the six largest cities in North America. 


relief, 
with a 


The City balanced its budget, apart from 
for the fiscal year ended April 30th, 1938, 
revenue surplus of $926,019. 


City of Montreal 
% Bonds, due December Ist, 1946 
Denominations: $1,000 and $500. 


Price: 100 and interest, yielding 4% 
Descriptive circular forwarded upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Ottawa 
Hamilton 


Toronto 
Montreal 
London, Eng. 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
London, Ont 





MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


TORONTO 


Metropolitan Building 


OTTAWA 


LONDON 
Ottawa Electric Building 


Richmond Building 


MONTREAL 
231 St. James Street 


Correspondents in Neu 


HAMILTON 
Spectator Building 


York and London, England. 


A Booklet About Bonds 


Information frequently required in 
connection with corporation securities 

such as maturity dates, call features, 
denominations, currencies in which 
payable, sinking fund provisions, earn- 
ings figures, etc.—is given in concise 
form in our booklet “Canadian Cor- 
poration Issues”. 


Handy pocket size. Free on request. 


Royal Securities Corporation 
Limited 


244 St. James Street 


330 Bay Street 
Montreal 


Toronto 2 
ifax, Saint John, 
Charlottetown, 


Quebec Ottawa, Winnipeg 


Hamilton, St. John's, Nfld 


Vancouver 
Eng. 


Calgary 


London 


NORBEAU 


MINES LIMITED 
controiled by 


NORANDA 


important information available upon request. 


DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & CoMPANY 
MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
80 KING ST. WEST — Phone ADelaide 7451 — TORONTO 


in the Northwest Territories at a ) 
point about 28 miles east from the 

M N b S new mining settlement of Yellow- 
knife. Details are lacking as very 








little work has been done. However 
B ¥ J A M ¢ R A E much free gold is visible in a wide 
. : 
. vein. 

WWAITE-AMULET Mines produced ; ae v. 
$1,218,284 and had $4,036 mis- Sheep Creek Gold Mines milled 
PesSavey - ‘ ones : FO APR + : oO . y . iceal 

cellaneous income during the first °%,456 tons of ore during the fiscal 

six months of 1938. A net profit of Year ended May 31, and produced 

; . eee s wt ae ge 9723 797 Ineratine Osta nam 

$100,450 was realized. The official %!°:‘%! Uperating ‘costs. rose to 

records show the costs involved were */:89 per ton from $9.76 in the pre- 
$16.29 for each ton of ore milled or Ceding year, owing to more extended 
shipped The net profit was $1.39 development and the mining of nar- 
per ton not including zinc. The TOW Shoots. However, the ore yielded 


profit amounted to 3.34 cents per 42 average of $17.97 and resulted in 
share, or a rate of 6.68 cents per ®" operating profit of $10.17 per ton 
share annually. After allowing for taxes, deprecia- 
“ ° tion, ete. a net profit of $375,525 was 

shown. This shows that from recov 

Waite-Amulet has indicated 1,150, ery of $17.97 per ton a net profit of 
000 tons of ore in its new “A” ore $7.03 was realized,—with $10.94 per 
body. This carries 5.7 per cent. zinc, ton having been absorbed in costs 


5.6 per cent. copper or some 112 lbs. 
of copper to the ton, together with 
$1.60 in gold and close to 2 ounces 
of silver. With copper at 10 cents 
per lb. the gross metal content of this 
new ore amounts to approximately 
$13.50 to the ton. This does not in- 
clude zine values which are difficult 
to produce at a profit. It is planned 
to increase the mill capacity and to 
stop shipping ore. Whereas, the total 


and all other contingencies. 
profit amounted to 20 
share outstanding. 
& 
Sherritt-Gordon is milling an aver- 
age of over 1,700 tons of ore per day. 
Output in the second quarter of this 
year was 6,698,223 lbs. of copper, to- 
gether with $50,100 in gold and $22,- 


000 in silver. The gross value of all 


The net 
cents on each 


; . ‘ . metals produced has averaged over 
milled and shipped during the first $220,000 every 30 days for the past 
half of 1938 was 72,130 tons, the mill several months, while the profit on 
addition to be ready by the beginning operations has averaged a little over 
ot 1939 will be capable of handling  g54 999 per month 

90,000 tons in six months. Lower ® 

costs are expected to result, so as to John EB. Hammell gives further 
make it profitable to treat the 7 F ; 


new jeadership to the business of mining 


in Canada through his decision to 
personally loan Uchi Gold Mines 
whatever funds may be necessary to 
place the mine on a producing basis. 
(Continued. on Page 23) 


$13.50 ore. 


s 
Fred Thompson, veteran prospector 


of Northern Ontario and Quebec, has 
made a spectacular discovery of gold 











































































































































Concerning Insurance 


——$$ 


CASUALTY BUSINESS 


Substantial Growth in Recent Years in Various Classes 
of Casualty Insurance Written in Canada 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


RACTICALLY all lines of insur- 

ance except life, fire and ocean 
marine are now generally classed 
under the head of Casualty Insur- 
ance. Last year the casualty insur- 
ance premiums written. in Canada 
by Dominion registered companies 
amounted to $34,458,396, according to 
the Abstract Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, as compared 
with $29,060,032 in 1936, $26,727, -% 
in 1935, $25,858,270 in 1934, and $ 
960,651 in 1933. In the five-y year 
period there was thus an increase in 
the premiums written of $9,507,745. 

It is of interest to compare the 
growth of the casualty business with 
the growth of the fire business during 
the same period. In 1937 the net 
premiums written by the Dominion 
registered companies in Canada were 
$43,487,695, as compared with $41,- 
228,270 in 1936, $41,924,691 in 1935, 
$42,708,496 in 1934, and $42,738,088 in 
1933. In the five years there was ac- 
cordingly an increase of $749,607 in 
the amount of fire premiums written 
in Canada, as against an increase of 
$9,507,745 in the amount of casualty 
premiums written in this country. 

There has also been a substantial 
increase in the amount of the net 
losses incurred in the casualty busi- 
ness during the five-year period. In 
1937 the losses were $16,732,388, as 
compared with $13,764,296 in 1936 
$12,940,660 in 1935, $12,203,257 in 
1934, and $11,252,915 in 1933. In the 
five years there was an increase of 
$5,479,473 in the amount of net losses 
incurred. 

In the fire business the net losses 
incurred in this country in 1937 were 
$15,174,587, as compared with $14,- 
450,019 in 1936, $15,213,995 in 1935, 
468,955 in 1934, and $22,905,418 in 
In the five years the net losses 
incurred in the fire business in Can- 
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A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 
Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man. Eastern Office: York 
and Harbour Sts., Toronto. 
Branches in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Winni- 
peg, Montreal, Moncton. 
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ada show a reduction of $7,730,831, 
while the net losses incurred in the 
casualty business show an increase of 
$4,451,949. 


AS A matter of fact, the amount of 

net losses incurred in the casualty 
business in 1937 was greater by 
$1,557,801 than the amount of the net 
losses incurred in the fire business, 
although the premiums were $9,029,- 
299 less in amount. The loss ratio in 
the fire business was 34.89 per cent 
of the premiums, while the loss ratio 
in the casualty business was 48.52 per 
cent. In other words, of every $100 
in premiums, $48.53 was returned by 
way of losses in the casualty business, 
as against only $34.89 in the fire 
business. 

In personal accident insurance 
premiums the net amount written in 
Canada last year was $3,198,864, while 
the net losses incurred were $1,356,- 
454, a loss ratio of 42.40 per cent. In 
1936 the net premiums were $3,013,- 
065, and the net losses incurred, 

1,212,206, a loss ratio of 40.23 per 
cent. 

In employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation premiums, the 
net amount written was $623,713, with 
net losses incurred of $214,226, a loss 
ratio of 34.35 per cent, as against net 
premiums of $488,449, net losses in- 
curred of $198,079, and a loss ratio of 
40.55 per cent in 1936. In other acci- 
dent premiums the net amount writ- 
ten was $1,298,667, with net losses in- 
curred of $575,173, a loss ratio of 30.30 
per cent, as compared with net 
premiums of $1,649,633, net losses in- 
curred of $558,321, and a loss ratio of 
33.85 per cent in 1936. 

In combined accident and sickness 
insurance premiums the net amount 
written was $2,319,214, while the net 
losses incurred were $1,293,069, a loss 
ratio of 55.75 per cent, as against net 
premiums of $1,845,491, net losses of 
$1,099,378, and a loss ratio of 59.57 
per cent in 1936. 


| FALLING aircraft insurance 
premiums the net amount written 
with net losses incurred of 
$1, a loss ratio of 4.00 per cent, as 
against net premiums of $491, and no 
losses in 1936. In aviation insurance 
premiums the net amount was $82,828, 
while the net losses incurred were 
$72,607, a loss ratio of 81.74 per cent, 
as compared with net premiums of 
$30,316, net losses of $15,474, and a 
loss ratio of 51.04 per cent in 1936. 

In automobile insurance premiums 
the net amount written was $16,800,- 
056, while the net losses incurred were 
$9,603,380, a loss ratio of 57.16 per 
cent, as against net premiums of 
$13,510,431, net losses of $7,618,002, 
and a loss ratio of 56.39 per cent in 
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In burglary insurance premiums the 
net amount written was $1,532,799, 
while the net losses incurred were 
$586,549, a loss ratio of 38.27 per cent, 
against net premiums of $1,345,343, 
net losses incurred of $540, 325, and a 
loss ratio of 40.16 per cent in 1936. 

In credit insurance premiums the 
net amount written was $197,112, 
while the net losses incurred were 
$13,510, a loss ratio of 6.85 per cent. 
In earthquake insurance premiums 
the net amount written was $12,757, 
with losses incurred of $1, a loss ratio 
of 0.07 per cent 

In explosion insurance premiums 
the net amount written was $48,258, 
while the net losses incurred were 
$418, a loss ratio of 0.87 per cent. In 
forgery insurance premiums the net 
amount written was $40,383, and the 


as 





losses incurred were $8,117, a loss 
ratio of 20.16 per cent In fraud in- 
surance prem the net amount 
written was 41, and the net 
losses incurred, $2,786, a loss ratio of 
26.18 per cent 
[N premiums, 
the en was $1,- 
240,064, while the net losses incurred 
ve of 23.47 per 





ns the net 








\ while 

the net losses incurred were $300,045 
loss rat yf 32 pe nt 

In hail insurance premiums the net 


amount written was $567,863, while 
the net losses incurred were $408,949 


a loss ratio of 72.02 per cent, as com- 


ired with net premiums of $815,228 


et losses of $273,50: ind a ioss rat 


ent in 1936 





th 162.2 
ent i 
t 155,814 
net losses of $518,9 ind a loss ratio 

of 38.27 per cent in 1936 

In e stoc nsurance prer im 
the net amount vritten was $28,511 
with net losses of $11,455, a loss ratio 


of 40.18 per cent, as compared with a 


1 


loss ratio of 70.46 per cent in 1936. In 
machinery insurance premiums the 
net amount written was $286,401, and 
the net losses incurred, $66,378, a loss 
ratio of 23.18 per cent, as compared 
with a loss ratio of 46.96 per cent in 


1936 


) PERSONAL property insurance 

premiums the net amount written 
was $853,060, while the net losses in- 
curred were $293,686, a loss ratio of 
34.03 per cent, as compared with a 
loss ratio of 44.72 per cent in 1936 
In property insurance premiums the 
net amount written was $55,281, and 
the net losses incurred, $7,386, a loss 
ratio of 13.36 per cent, as compared 
with a loss ratio in 1936 of 13.54 per 


cent 


In plate glass insurance premiums 


the net amount written was $549,109 
while the net losses inc urred were 
$237,886, a loss ratio of 43.32 per cent, 


as compared with a loss ratio of 50.98 
per cent in 1936. In sickness insur- 
ance premiums the net amount writ- 
ten was $1,501,763, and the net losses 








HARTLEY McNAIRN, 
Superintendent of Insurance, who has 

; representa- 
tive on the special committee 
Association 
Commissioners 
which is engaged in the preparation 
of a simplified and modernized uni- 

form fire insurance policy. 


, $913,810, a loss ratio of 60.85 


1936 of 65.36 per 
In steam boiler insurance premiums 
the net amount written was $552,557, 
losses incurred, $22,¢ 





and the net 
pared with a loss ratio in 1936 of 6.19 


In tornado insurance premiums the 


$86,609, a loss ratio of 65.54 per cent, 
as compared with a loss ratio in 1936 
: In weather i 
ance premiums the net amount writ- 


incurred were 
a loss ratio of 60.01 per cent, 
premiums 
losses of $941, 
a a loss ratio of 16.39 per cent in 


compared 


HIGH DEGREE OF SERVICE 
RENDERED BY INSURANCE 


N A recent bulletin of the / 
Management 
the following: ) 
portation system of insurance, 
ing a high degree of service in its con- 
stant effort 
very necessity which it supplies and of 
which it is an integral part. 
i knowledge 


Association 


to reduce 


economical 
-r and buyer. 
his community, 
voluntarily assumes large responsibili- 
ties in the interest of public welfare, 
which in turn directly benefit his cus- 
companies, 
which he 


the local agent 


looked to for leadership and uses his 
influence and knowledge in the expan- 
sion of municipal protection, improve- 
ment of construction, 
flagration 


removal of con- 
catastrophe 
prevention, 


regulations generally. 
would not be complete, and adequate 


made, without inclusion of the general 
i contribution 
business life of 
The typical agent rents or 
usually valu- 
is an employer 


agent as a cant of the 


owns business | 
> and well located; 
maintains on behalf of his companies 

substantial 
purchases and encourages 
plays an important 
and legis- 


local banks; 


, _ROveEaEns 
‘onfiscatory 
te 1xes Ss end improper regula- 


oppressive 


non-residents 


business men, 
standards 
knowledge 


is excellent 
pro] ortionately 
“In a country 1, because of 
has developed and 
distributors in the 


cupies a premne a and neces- 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES DOWN 


> first seven months 


le corresponding 


2 amount for. 


warded by The Association of Life 
Presidents 
States Department of Commerce 


» report summarizes the 


of 40 companies having 82 per 


-E TO READERS 


» of paid-in-advance mail sub 
scribers only 


| attached to the 
pe of each copy 


self-addressed € 

Each letter of inquiry should refer to one 
j information on more 
e subject is desired the 


» sent with the 


sum of fifty cents 
for each addi 


conditions will not be 





standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For the first seven months of the 
year, the total new business of these 
companies was $4,213,221,000 against 
$5,504,983,000—a decrease of 23.5 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,701,898,000 against 
$3,450,939,000—a decrease of 21.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $1,- 
260,575,000 against $1,580,279,000—a 
decrease of 20.2 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $250,748,000 against 
$473,765,000—a decrease of 47.1 per 
cent. 

For July, the total new business of 
the 40 companies was $528,452,000 
against $743,716,000—a decrease of 
28.9 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $356,401,000 against 
$445,732,000—a decrease of 20.0 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $153,- 
392,000 against $204,121,000—a _ de- 
crease of 24.9 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $18,659,000 against $93,- 
863,000—a decrease of 80.1 per cent. 


e e 
REPORT ON PART TIME 
AGENTS 


FROM the report of the standing 
committee on the licensing and 

regulation of agents of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance 
of the Provinces of Canada presented 
at the recent annual convention in 
Victoria, B.C., we quote the following: 

1. In centres of 10,000 population 
and over, no part time agents shall 
be licensed except for a probationary 
period not exceeding one year. 

2. That the Conference go on record 
as being opposed to the granting of 
a license to any person, 

(a) Who is in a position to coerce or 
influence business by reason of occu- 
pation, e.g., foremen, etc. 

(b) Who, by reason of occupation, is 
in a position to obtain information 
regarding the financial position of 
residents of the district which is not 
available to the general public, e.g., 
paymasters, timekeepers, town clerks, 
ete. 

(c) Who, by reason of occupation, is 
unable to give time and service to the 
public throughout the year, occupa- 
tion and remuneration to be taken 
into consideration in considering such 
applications, e.g., lumbermen, pilots, 
ete. 

3. That the appointment of desir- 
able full time agents is to be pre- 
ferred. Apart from the standpoint of 
coercing or controlling business, any 
part time agent should be of a type 
who will actively canvass for business 
in the field and provide service to 
the public. 

4. An insurance office employee 
who presently holds a license, on ap- 
plying for the renewal of such 
license, should sign an undertaking 
that he intends to become a full time 
agent at a date not later than 
January ist, 1940. In the case of a 
new applicant, insurance companies 
should be asked not to recommend for 
a license any employee of their head 
office or branch offices who, in their 
opinion, does not intend to devote his 
full time to the selling of insurance 
or to head office agency field work; 
that where a license is granted to 
such an employee the same should be 
for a probationary period not exceed- 
ing two years. 

ee 


INSURANCE RATES HIGH ON 
VOYAGES TO SPAIN 


WHIL .E the volume of war risks in- 

surance written in connection 
with vessels carrying goods to Spain 
has been very limited, it appears that 
lately marine underwriters have been 
more willing to consider these risks. 
Premium rates, however, remain very 
high. A British vessel was underwrit- 
ten recently for a period of one month 
while trading with Spain at a rate 
of 30 per cent. Insurance has also 
been placed on the lives of members 
of the crew for the same period, it is 
reported, at a rate of 25 per cent, 
with a maximum of £1,200 per man. 
These high rates indicate the heavy 
cost involved in trading with Spain at 
the present time. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance 

A friend of mine has been ap 
proached, by agents of the following 
two Companies, to buy Insurance and 
would like your advice before com 


ing to a decision He is 27 years 
ol ize 

he Capital Mutual Benefit Asso 
ciation, of Denver, Col U.S.A The 
agent for this company offers a pol 
icy, or Certificate, at a premium of 
$1.00 per month, which covers all 
members of the family, being eight 


brothers and sisters and the father 
and mother, against death from any 
cause, to the extent of $1,000.00 for 
those twenty-one years of age or 
over, but running to smaller amounts 
for children Also the amount of 
the policy is gradually reduced for 
those in advanced years of age. From 
sixty on I believe 

The Royal Insurance Co., of Liver- 
pool, England. Canadian head office, 
Montreal. The agent for this com 
pany recommends a Twenty Payment 
Life, at $22.92, per thousand, or a 
Twenty-Five Year Endowment at 
$31.14 

Would you please let me know 
whether or not both these firms are 
registered to do business in Canada, 
or if there would, or could, be any 
difficulty in collecting claims in this 
country, also information as to the 
relative Strength, ete., of these two 
Com panies 

Fr. S. F., Vancouver, B.C 


The Capital Mutual Benefit Asso 
ciation of Denver. Colorado, is not 
registered in Canada, and has no de 
posit with the Government here for 
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The Breadwinner, man or woman, who enjoys perfect 
health today may be on a sick bed or laid up by an 
accident tomorrow, next week or next year. To have 
one’s income protected, for a day or a lifetime, is 
practical good sense. Ask our Agent or write for 
particulars. 
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MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 


Ghee tag pay you dividends ... 
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the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders. Accordingly, in case of a 
claim, paymetit could not be en- 
forced in the local courts; the claim- 
ant would have to take action in 
Colorado, which would put him 
virtually at the mercy of the un- 
licensed concern so far as getting his 
money was concerned. I would ad- 
vise leaving it strictly alone. Insur- 
ance that is not readily collectable 
in case of a claim is dear at any 
price. 

Royal Insurance Company, Lim- 
ited, with head office at Liverpool, 
Eng., and Canadian head office at 
Montreal, has been in business since 
1845, and has been operating in 
Canada under Dominion license since 
1851. It is regularly registered in 
this country, and has a deposit with 
the Government at Ottawa of $6,- 
228,766 for the protection of its life 
insurance policyholders in Canada 
exclusively. It is one of the oldest 
and strongest companies in the in- 
surance business, and all claims are 
readily collectable. If you took out 
a policy with it you would be mak- 
ing a wise choice. Under its 20-pay 
life policy you would be getting a 
policy which would furnish you with 
protection for the whole of life, and 
would be fully paid for in 20 years. 
Under its 25-year endowment policy, 
you would be furnished with protec- 
tion for 25 years, and would then be 
paid the face amount of the policy. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Will you please give me an idea 
of whether stock in the Maritime 
Life Assurance Co. would be a good 
investment for a person with about 


$1,000 cash? 
—W. B. A., Halifax, N.S. 
Maritime Life Assurance Com- 
pany, with head office at Halifax, 


was incorporated in 1922 under an 
Act of the Nova Scotia legislature, 
and commenced business in 1924 
under Dominion license. It is regu- 
larly authorized to transact life in- 
surance, and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa for the pro- 
tection of Canadian policyholders ex- 
clusively of $55,579. 

Its authorized and_ subscribed 
eapital is $1,000,000, of which 
$250,000 is paid up. The shares are 
of the par value of $100, with $25 
per share paid up, leaving a liability 
to further call of $75 per share. 
The shareholders have also paid in 
$266,425 as premium on capital 
stock. A dividend of 3 per cent on 
the paid up capital was paid in 1936 
and also in 1937. 

At the end of 1937 the total ad- 
mitted assets of the company were 
$2,365,977, while the total liabilities 
except capital amounted to $2,089,- 
951, showing a surplus as regards 
policyholders of $276,026. There was 





a net surplus as regards” share- 
holders of $26,026, which would 
make the book value of a _ share 


$27.60. The most recent quotation 
I have from dealers in unlisted 
securities is $30-$35 per share. 

Total income in 1937 was $474,- 
888, while total disbursements were 
$223,534, showing an excess of in- 
come -over disbursements of $251,- 
354. Total insurance in force at 
the end of 1937 was $15,493,749, 
as compared with $14,114,863 at 
the end of 1936. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
for a long hold the stock is attrac- 
tive around the amounts mentioned 
above. While it is not likely that a 
further call will be made on the 
stock, the fact that there is an un- 
called liability of $75 per share 
should not be overlooked by anyone 
contemplating its purchase. 

4 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I would appreciate your giving 
me information concerning the 
British Oak Insurance Company. 

I understand that they are an 
English non-board company. 

H. B. N., Victoria, B.C 


The British Oak 
pany, Limited, with head office at 
London, Eng., and Canadian head 
office at Montreal, was organized in 
1908, and has been doing business 
in Canada under Dominion license 
since 1921. It is regularly regis- 
tered in this country, and has a de 
posit with the Government at Ottawa 
of $268,551 for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders exclusively. 

At the end of 1937 its total assets 
in Canada were $332,888.52, while 
its total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $194,564.50, showing 
a surplus here of $138,324.02. All 
claims are readily collectable, and 
the company is safe to insure with. 

It has recently been announced 
that a controlling interest in the 
British Oak has been purchased by 
the Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Limited, an old-established and 
strong British company, incorporated 
in 1873, and which has been doing 
business in Canada under Dominion 
license since 1917. It has a Govern 
ment deposit at Ottawa of $1,113, 
574 for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders exclusively, and is safe 
to insure with. 
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Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Can you furnish me with any in- 
formation about the A.O.U.W. of the 
Canadian Northwest? I would like to 
know how long it has been in exis- 
tence, how much insurance it has 
in force, and whether it operates on 
an actuarial basis. 

L. C. S., Winnipeg, Man 


The Grand Lodge of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen of the 
Canadian Northwest, with head office 
at Winnipeg, was incorporated in 
Manitoba on June 7, 1893. It operates 
under Provincial charter and license, 
and not under Dominion charter and 
registry. 

At the end of 1937 it had $1,709,- 
362.43 insurance in force, under 1,130 
policies, as compared with $1,721,- 
862.43 insurance under 1,111 policies 
at the end of 1936. 

It operates on an actuarial basis and 
its total admitted assets at December 
31, 1937, were $695,971.51, according 
to the annual report of the Manitoba 
Superintendent of Insurance. Its total 
liabilities, including an actuarial re- 
serve of $611,849.00 and a special re- 
serve of $32,039.22, amounted to 
$669,492.09. There was thus a sur- 
plus of $26,479.42 over reserves and 
all liabilities. 


()VER-EXPANSION of the indus- 
trial plant as a consequence of 
wartime demands and the post-war 
loss of foreign markets are the two 
primary factors in Great sritain’s 
economic problem, says The Index 
published by the New York Trust 
Company. In the unfavorable circum- 
stances thus created for industry some 
modification of the traditional com- 
petitive system had been widely ad- 
vocated. The threatened collapse of 
the entire economic system focussed 
attention on the functioning of the 
automatic regulation of the estab- 
lished price mechanism. 
A basic point in British efforts to 
meet this problem is that they rep- 
resent primarily a voluntary move 
upon the part of industry itself to 
institute a form of industrial self- 
government. Naturally enough, gov- 
ernment has played its part in the 
changes which have been effected in 
recent years, but as Professor Arthur 
F. Lucas states in Industrial Recon- 
struction and the Control of Competi- 
tion, its action “has been limited to 
encouragement and to very general 
supervision with little attempt to 
modify the course of the movement 
either by setting up guiding principles 
or by imposing definite restrictions.” 
There has been no impeding govern- 
mental regulation. 

The fundamental objective of this 
developing industrial self-government 
has been the creation of artificial 
agencies which could acceptably regu- 
late productive activity. In many in- 
dustries, there have been definite 
undertakings to fix prices so that they 
may produce the essential equilibrat- 
ing effect, and this has led to produc- 
tion controls which the various indus- 
tries as a whole have had to enforce 
upon individual producers. When in- 
dustry has shown itself unwilling or 
unable to meet problems forced upon 
it by the unfavorable conditions caused 
by the depression, government has on 
occasion stepped in, in a supervisory 
capacity. As previously stated, how- 
ever, the task of reorganization has 
been largely left to industry itself with 
government cooperation rather than 
government regulation symbolizing 
the official attitude. 


A T THE present time, all the basic 

industries in Great Britain have 
adopted schemes of some sort to estab- 
lish industrial self-government and 
eliminate uneconomic competition. 
Even in the less staple trades, a high 
degree of concerted action has been 
obtained through trade associations 
and financial unification. These pro- 
grams may or may not have definite 
Parliamentary sanction, and may 
therefore be roughly separated into 
two classifications. In the group in 
which government has played an im- 
portant role are found the coal in- 
dustry, cotton textiles, agriculture, 
and the herring industry; in the group 
where there is no specific Parliamen- 
tary sanction, are iron and steel pro- 
duction, chemicals, tramp shipping, 
and a few other industries. 

It should also be noted that even 
where there have been Parliamentary 
sanctions for industrial reconstruction, 
party politics have played little part in 
determining British policy. Two of 
the most important measures provid- 
ing for such reorganization were 
passed by a Labor government with 
the support of the Liberals, and were 
continued and even extended by the 
National government. No major poli- 
tical group has opposed the general 
program of encouraging industry’s 
self-regulation even though the under- 
lving policy of Labor may favor much 
more drastic reorganization of the 
economic system. 


THE movement for centralization in 

the cotton textiles industry, rep- 
resents one of the most important ex- 
amples of reorganization. Various 
groups within the industry have, over 
a long period, been making repeated 
efforts to win support for a program 
which would control production and 
stabilize prices. They have met per- 
sistent opposition from some elements 
and only after protracted efforts was 
a measure of cooperation obtained 
which permitted definite action. 
Nevertheless, there is at present in 
force a definite program for the de- 
liberate curtailment of productive 
capacity. 

The cotton textile industry has suf- 
fered from a tremendous loss of mar- 
kets, primarily in the foreign field on 
which it is dependent for some three- 
fourths of its sales, and excessive plant 
capacity has led to continued over- 
production with all that this iney itably 
means in respect to falling prices, cut- 
throat competition, business failures 
and unemployment. In explaining the 
failure of scheme after scheme to 
control production, Professor Lucas 
declares that in no other industry has 
the ‘opposition to such measures been 
so strong: “In spite of exhortations, 
warnings, and even threats from the 
leaders in the industry, the rank and 
file of small mill-owners have refused 
with an almost fanatic determination 
to submit to the quota devices, output 
pools, price regulations, and all the 
other paraphernalia of control that 
have been adopted elsewhere.” 

What has finally been accomplished, 
however, is adoption of a program, 
sanctioned by Parliament, for reduc- 
ing capacity in the spinning branch 
of the industry. A central board has 
been created with the necessary 
powers for purchasing, selling, dis- 
mantling or otherwise handling any 
spinning plant offered for sale. The 
scheme was projected by the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociation which declared that the in- 
dustry was saddled with some 13,500,- 
000 spindles more than were necessary 
for full time operation, and proposed 
the eventual scrapping of some 10,- 
000,000, the process to be financed by 
a “reconstruction levy” which would 
be imposed on the spindles of all 
operating mills. 

The Spindles Board, appointed by 
the Board of Trade to undertake the 
task of ridding this section of the in- 
dustry of its redundant capacity, has 
the authority to dispose of any 
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property used for cotton spinning 
which it may obtain by dismantling 
or selling it, the only restriction being 
that no equipment so acquired may 
be removed from Great Britain. Sev- 
ere restrictions are also imposed upon 
the installation of new equipment, 
and the whole program is supported 
by heavy penalties for non-compliance. 

Other branches of the industry have 
also attempted to establish some sort 
of centralized control with varying 
success, but this move represents the 
most concrete development in indus- 
trial reorganization in cotton textiles. 
It is generally felt that it has distinct 
possibilities, but again Professor Lucas 
points out that its application will 
have to be rigidly limited by considera- 
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tions of public interest. ‘The levy 
places a burden upon efficient firms 
to remove a condition for which they 
are in no way responsible,” he de- 
clares. “It threatens to raise costs 
and to hamper foreign trade and thus, 
to augment the very evil it is designed 
to eliminate.” 


) THE iron and steel industry, in- 

dustrial self-government has also 
had the aim of controlling competition 
and thereby achieving a price stability 
which could not otherwise be secured. 
By 1930, considerable progress had 
been made through the formation of 
larger producing units and strengthen- 
ing of existing associations, but the 
potential removal of tariff protection 
for the industry gave impetus to the 
present reconstruction movement in 
1934. 

The unifying organization in the 
industry is the British Iron and Steel 
Federation which acts as a co-ordinat- 
ing unit for the various sectional as- 
sociations and is empowered to super- 
vise, rather than to dictate, the pre- 
scribed duties of these sections in con- 
trolling output, retiring redundant or 
obsolete equipment, and undertaking 
other methods of reorganization. The 
Federation also serves as the medium 
of communication for the industry as 
a whole with the iron and steel in- 
dustries of other countries, and one 
of its primary achievements has been 
the affiliation of the British industry 
with the European steel cartel. 


TINHE chemical industry presents a 

somewhat different picture of re- 
organization. Here a high measure of 
concentration and control has been 
obtained without government inter- 
vention of any sort through establish- 
ment of an industrial combine operat- 
ing under the name of Impet ial Chem- 
ical Industries, utd. This organiza- 
tion is the largest unit in British in- 
dustry, with outstanding capital of 
£77,000,000 and total resources of 
approximately £100,000,000, and it has 
brought together producers ol nearly 
every type of chemical product, in- 
cluding most acids, alkalies and other 
heavy chemicals; dyestuffs, explosives 
and ammunition, fertilizers, and man) 
special products. 

Largely as a consequence ol 
time conditions, the chemical industry 
had attained a very marked degree of 
unification prior to the complete re- 
organization effected in 1926. In that 
year, however, further steps were 
taken to achieve centralization and the 
organization of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries was brought about for the 
specific purpose of bringing all com- 
petitive units into a closely welded 
organization. Its goal was the greatest 
possible financial savings together 
with the development of both tech- 
nical and commercial efficiency, while 
the combine would also be in a position 
to deal with the organized cartels of 
other countries and to attain control 
over raw material sources. 

As described by Professor Lucas, the 
principal functions of the central of- 
fice of Imperial Chemical Industries 
are as follows: 

“In trading, it purchases most ol 
the supplies and raw materials for the 
entire industry, being probably, next 
to the government, the largest pur- 
chasing unit in the kingdom. All for- 
eign sales are handled by separate 
foreign selling companies under the 
direct supervision of the head office 
While domestic sales have not yet 
been completely centralized and many 
subsidiary companies still have their 
own sales forces, the headquarters 
staff exercises close supervision and 
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organizes all sales forces and deter- 
mines policies. General advertising is 
also a function of the central office 
which also approves the advertising 
budgets of the subsidiary companies. 
In production the home office at- 
tempts to co-ordinate the output of all 
subsidiary companies although they 
are still allowed some discretion as to 
volume. Capital expenditures of all 
kinds are under strict budgetary con- 
trol which means, in effect, that the 
general expansion of the industry is 
subject to long-range, centralized plan- 


ning. One of the most important 
functions of the Millbank office 


(Central office) is in supervising re- 
search activities. By controlling ex- 
penditures it has concentrated re- 
search at strategic points and has 
avoided duplication. Commercial in- 
formation is collected and analyzed by 
the central office. A ‘Central Obsoles- 
cence Fund’ has heen set up to take 
care of the obsolescence for the entire 
industry. General policies in regard 
to accounting, costing, wages, and la- 
bor relations are likewise determined 
by the head office.” 

Other industries have also organized 
combines which to a greater or less 
degree control competition, but Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is 
the outstanding example of this type 
of industrial reconstruction in Great 
Britain. Again the dangers of mon- 
opolistic control are apparent, but so 
far there has been no great protest on 
the part of consumers as to the price 
levels which have been maintained for 
chemical products. From the point 
of view of economic planning, how- 
ever, even the fully centralized control 
of the chemical industry has not en- 
abled it to provide for the future as 
effectively as might be expected, a 
report in 1934 frankly declaring that 
“it is impossible to predict the re- 
dundancies that may be caused by the 
discoveries of research, by the need for 
further concentration of manufacture, 
or by the erection of plants overseas.” 


THE coal mining industry presents 

the outstanding example of indus- 
trial control which is being brought 
about with the aid of government 
mandate. But whereas compulsion 
under the Coal Mines Act of 1930, 
was found necessary in this instance 
to bring into line a widely scattered 
and diversified industry, the State had 
not arrogated to itself the right either 
to control output or fix prices. These 
functions were left to the industry 
itself through establishment of a cen- 
tral council and 21 district executive 
boards, chosen by the coal operators 
and empowered to impose penalties 
for non-compliance with the quota 
and price restrictions of the district 
programs. 

It is not practicable to discuss in 
detail the operation of this program. 
However, the central council, subject 
to various checks, was authorized to 
determine the quantity of coal the in- 
dustry should produce in a given 
period and to allocate it among the 
various districts, where it was in turn 
allocated to individual producers. In 
respect to price fixing, the grant of 
powers was not so specific. No formal 
basis was set up for determining 
prices, and while the central council 
could review them, their actual estab- 
lishment was left to the executive 
boards of the _ various _ districts. 
The procedure followed consequently 
varied a great deal and was attended 
with very uncertain results due to 
complications arising from the differ- 
ent varieties of coal produced, dif- 
ferent opinions as to export and inland 
prices, and other questions involving 
price differentials at the pit-head and 
point of consumption, quantity sales, 
variations according to use, etc. 

The Coal Mines Act also attempted 
to provide for a reorganization of the 
industry which was to render control 
of competition unnecessary by the 
eventual merger into a limited num- 
ber of combines of the many individual 
producers in the industry. This was 
to effect the permanent cure of the 
industry while immediate regulation 
of production and prices was the tem- 
porary palliative. In practice, how- 
ever, this phase of the program has 
been largely ineffectual. Limitation 
of production has met with general 
compliance, and control of prices has 
functioned at least in part, but the 
general reorganization of the industry, 
based on compulsory methods in view 
of the failure of voluntary action, has 
simply not taken place. 

“While the suppression of competi- 
tion has doubtless helped the industry 
to weather a serious crisis,” states 
Professor Lucas in discussing opera- 
tions under the Coal Mines Act, “it 
has done little to confirm the con- 
tention that industry is competent to 
solve satisfactorily the many complex 
technical and economic problems con- 
fronting any program of industrial 
self-government. Productive activity 
has not been adjusted to the vagaries 
of the market with any degree of pre- 
cision. Restraints have been imposed 
on individual collieries, but these have 
affected the efficient mines as well 
as the inefficient, those in a position 
to expand economically as well as 
those which should be permanently re- 
tired. No pretense has been made that 
prices have been funauamentally cor- 
rect. Price competition between dis- 
tricts has remained virtually un- 
checked. Satisfactory compliance has 
not been forthcoming. Little real pro- 
gress has been made towards that per- 
manent reorganization without which 
no program of control could be con- 
sidered a success. In fact, it probably 
is true that the suppression of com- 
petition has itself been a potent cause 
for the lack of greater progress 
towards permanent rehabilitation.” 

A further attempt to reorganize the 
industry is now projected with the 
government’s recent introduction of 
its new coal bill. Its most dramatic 
feature is the proposed nationalization 
of all coal royalties, which has been 
expected for some years. Land owners 
are to be compensated by an award 
of £66,450,000, a price already agreed 
upon by an arbitral commission, and 
the Coal Mines Reorganization Com- 
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mission will be vested with all future 
royalties after July 1, 1942. The bill 
further provides, and perhaps more 
importantly, for somewhat new pro- 
cedure in regard to the program for 
the industry’s compulsory amalgama- 
tion. .The schemes proposed by the 
commission to this end are to be man- 
datory under less stringent conditions 
than before, and objectors must prove 
to the satisfaction of the court that 
they are not equitable nor in the 
general interest instead of placing the 
burden of affirmative proof on the 
commission. The present coal mar- 
keting schemes are to be continued. 


N GENERAL, the operation of the 
program for industrial reconstruc- 
tion and control of competition in 
Great Britain has met opposition all 
along the line. In the cotton textile 
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industry, adoption of an _ industrial 
scheme was long postponed because 
of the failure to secure adequate co- 
operation, reorganization in iron and 
steel was effected only through the 
threat of a removal of tariff protec- 
tion, and control was introduced in 
the coal industry only as a result of 
government action when voluntary 
efforts over a long period had failed. 
In so far as control has proved effec- 
tive, moreover, it has served in many 
instances to have an adverse effect 
upon the export trade on which Grea 
Britain is so dependent. 

The major conclusion to be drawr 
is that the British experiment is to 
limited, the programs too diversified 
and the success too problematical to be 
used as a basis for judgment as to the 
advisability of economic planning in 
general, 
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HE Air Mission which went to 

the United States when Lord 
Swinton was head of the Air Minis- 
try returned to find him succeeded 
by Sir Kingsley Wood. It was poison 
to one, and involved his removal, 
but it has been meat to Sir Kingsley, 
who has ordered 200 Lockheed recon- 
naissance machines and 200 North 
American Aviation trainers on the 
strength of it. The cost of this order 
will exceed £7,000,000 and the Air 
Estimate has been increased by over 
£20,000,000 to £51,835,000, bringing 
this year’s total expenditure under 
the Air Votes to £126,401,000. The 
net addition to the amount to be 
spent at home is about £13,000,000 
and the amount to be spent during 
this year is of the order of 


£44,000,000. 
It is interesting to observe the 
modifications which have been in- 


troduced into the Government’s atti- 
tude by the public outcry a month or 
two ago. The public first scented 
administrative inefficiency and Lord 
Swinton went as a result. The Gov- 
ernment’s answer was to bring Sir 
Kingsley Wood and Captain Harold 
Balfour into the Ministry. The pub- 
lic, remembering Sir Kingsley’s ser- 


vices at the Post Office, was 
appeased. 
The public protested, along with 


Lord Nuffield, that there was no real 
liaison between the industry, which 
completed the orders, and the Gov- 
ernment, which gave them. The Gov- 
ernment retorted by appointing an air 
advisors’ panel, with some big indus- 
trial names on it, and then it an 
nounced an initial contract to Nuf- 
field for 1.000 “Spitfires.” This was 
the largest single order ever given 
in peacetime. 

The public said that it was not in 
formed on the Ministry’s doings, and 
that this obscurity gave carte blanche 
to inefficiency. Thereupon, the Gov- 
ernment changed its tactics. It began 
to publicize. It publicly innounced 


N SPITE of all the efforts to isolate 

the various nations economically 
and to make national well-being de- 
pend upon domestic policy alone, the 
recession which began in America a 
: 7 become general in 
Europe. It is plainly evident not only 
in England and ance, but in the 
severely controlled economic systems 
of Germany and Italy 

Although the symptoms of the 
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trouble are very different in these 
various countries, and although the 
immediate causes are not the same, 
it is clear, I think, that the same 
fundamental and ultimate cause is 
operating in all of them For one 


reason or another the 
not producing enough wealth to pay 
for the armaments that political con- 
ditions and for the social 
services and the social benefits that 
the masses of the people have been 
taught to expect The nations are 
living beyond their real income and 
using up their accumulated capital 
to pay their current expenses One 
and all, they are arriving at the point 
where they must either produce more 
real wealth or sub t 
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the Nuffield order as soon as it was 
given. : 
Finally, the public was not satis- 
fied that, even discounting the appar- 
ent mismanagement, the conception 
of the urgency held in official quar- 
ters was adequate. To this the Gov- 
ernment has answered by the re- 
cently-announced increase in the allo- 
cation to “aircraft and balloons.” 


FoR the time being, therefore, all 
is quiet on the Air Ministry 
front, with the Press and public alike 
satisfied that everything possible is 
being done. In the City and in indus- 
trial circles there is a certain amount 
of scepticism, however. Here it is 
suggested that in polishing the car 
the Government is overlooking the 
engine. It is said that the troubles 
of administration and the slowness 
of aerial expansion were reflections 
of a profounder disorder in the in- 
dustry itself, and that so far no steps 
had been taken to put that right. 

This disorder is the one which 
necessarily appears when demand ex- 
ceeds supply; it is the disorder of in- 
adequacy. That in itself would not be 
particularly difficult, since orderly 
expansion would solve it, but the 
critics maintain that in attempting 
to lull the public into a state of equa- 
nimity the Government deliberately 
distorted the structure of the air- 
craft industry by overloading it with 
“time-limit” orders before it has had 
time to put its house in order. This 
distortion, it is maintained, still 
persists. 

Forgetting this for the moment, it 
is still apparent that the more con- 
servative elements in the industry 
are actually opposed to expansion be- 
yond a certain point anyway. They 
fear an inflation of the industry, in 
point of capital as well as of capacity, 
which will bring its own Nemesis 
when the initial rush of construction- 
al armament work is over. After 
three or four years, they say, the in- 
dustry will have only replacement 


In each of the four principal Eu- 
ropean powers, leaving Russia aside, 
the warning signals are clearly visible. 
In Germany there is a spectacular 
fall in security prices on the Berlin 
Stock Exchange, and in view of the 
stringent control of the dictatorship, 
this is far more significant than it 
would be in the United States. In 
Italy there is not only a noticeable 
impoverishment of the people but 
rather clear evidence that the Fascist 
state does not know where to turn 
next for supplies to maintain its 
irmaments. In France the trouble 
manifests itself as a deficit in the 
state budget accompanied by a dis- 
position to hoard gold. In Great 
Britain it takes the form of a cyclical 
depression after a great boom. 


But the underlying cause is the 
> ‘same in all these countries. They 
ure either working at full speed, as 
in Germany, but devoting too much 
of their work to military and to party 
purposes, that is to uneconomic ends; 
or they are working too little, as in 
France and England, to earn what 
the people and the government 


onsume 





A Whitstable oyster fisherman examines some 

Native oysters are in 

season in England from September to March, must be sampled by the oe 

mongers Company if sent to the London market, where they are teste — 

purity by bacteriological analysis, supply only about one-fortieth of the - 

consumed in England during a year. Foreign oysters may be sold in England at 
any time providing they show a clean bill of health. 
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BRITAIN’S AIRCRAFT PROBLEMS 
Big Demand for Military Planes Has Created Some 


Confusion in Industry, Which Fears Over-Expansion 
BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


orders to look to to sustain its swol- 
len bulk. There is some point in this 
criticism, but one would be rash to 
say that there will be in fact a ser- 
ious falling off in constructional ac- 
tivity, for the arms provocation is 
clearly liable to continue at the same 
pitch, with all the nations arming 
simultaneously. It should be pointed 
out in this connection, also, that the 
Government is itself providing for 
much of the extensions. It is for 
example, financing the £1,500,000 
scheme at the Bristol works. 


(THESE are matters which must be 

dealt with promptly. The good- 
will of the industry is essential if the 
Government is not itself to finance 
the whole of the extensions, and this 
goodwill, which will express itself in 
a readiness to extend plant, will be 
secured only by some sort of guar- 
antee that the present rate of re- 
armament is not a flash in the pan. 
So far as the precise organization of 
the industry is concerned this is an 
associated matter and must be solved 
by close co-operation between the 
technical advisors of the leading 
units and of the Government. No big 
names are necessary here, but the 
Government would be advised not to 
delay this work merely because at the 
moment it has not commanded public 
attention. 

Civil aviation must also be con- 
sidered. Fortunately, the firms which 
supply civil aircraft are largely separ- 
ate from those which deal with mili- 
tary planes (though there is, of 
course, a good deal of overlapping). 
This duplication should be more ex- 
actly defined in the industry and 
more closely copied in the Air Min- 
istry itself, with departments, work- 
ing in close harmony but neverthe- 
less separate, to deal with each side. 
For ultimately it would be the height 
of folly to sacrifice the development 
of civil aviation on the altar of mili- 
tary rearmament. 


EUROPE’S ECONOMIC RECKONING 


All Nations Now Arriving at the Point Where They Must 
Produce More Real Wealth or Lower Living Standards 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Thus, in France there has been 
since 1936 a great increase of indus- 
trial wages accompanied by a de- 
crease in the hours of work. In other 
words, the cost of producing industrial 
goods has been drastically raised. It 
has been raised beyond the point at 
which industry can earn a profit at 
current prices. Yet it is out of profits 
that the government has to obtain 
the revenues to pay for armaments 
and the social services. Unable to 
obtain enough revenues, the govern- 
ment budget shows a great deficit, 
and this deficit causes capitalists to 
withdraw their money from industry 
and to hoard it in the form of gold. 
This in turn aggravates the depres- 
sion. 

The necessary, the inevitable and 
the only remedy for excessive costs 
of production is to lower the costs 
of production. This can be done in 
one of two ways. Wages can theo- 
retically be reduced by agreement. 
But for obvious reasons this is po- 
litically impossible. So the only al- 
ternative is to raise prices and thus, 
by making money have less purchas- 
ing power, to reduce real wages. 

Three times the French have been 
forced to start along this path, that 
is to say, to accept successive devalua- 
tions of the franc. But after each 
devaluation the political pressure of 
organized labor and of the bureau- 
cracy has compelled the government 
of the day to nullify the consequences 
of the devaluation. Though devalua- 
tion is nonsense unless it does raise 
prices, the government has been com- 
pelled to take punitive measures to 
prevent devaluation from raising 
prices 

The French difficulty arises, there- 
fore, out of the fact that at a time 
when the nation must spend enor- 
mous sums on the national defense, 
the industrial workers insist on more 
leisure, and at the same time more 
real income than the French economic 
System is at present capable of pro- 
viding. Though France is a relatively 
rich country, it is not rich enough to 
afford armaments, social services, a 
200 per cent. increase in hourly wages, 


a short working week and many 
holidays 
THE Germans, on the other hand. 


are using all the powers of their 
dictatorship to compel the people to 
work long hours at low wages. But 
the wealth produced by this forced 
labor is not being ploughed back into 
the plant which produces German 
wealth. It is being used for the army 
and for showy public works and for 
the purposes of the Nazi party and 
the political regime. The Germans 
are fully employed But like the 
drudges who built the pyramids in 
Egypt, they work but they do not 
enrich the people. They support a 
gigantic army and a gigantic govern- 
ment which together make ever in- 
creasing levies upon the real income 
of the nation. 

This process of exploitation and 
expropriation could go on more or less 
indefinitely if it were not that Ger- 
many must obtain essential raw ma- 
terials in the outer world. If so much 
f German labor and capital were not 
ee for military and other 
ous ee purposes, Germany 
nn Gee materials by export- 

nm manufactures, The raw 





MINE MAKERS OF CANADA 


ALBERT 
Manager Aldermac Copper Corporation 
Ltd., Arntfield, Que., brings to his posi- 
tion a wide and varied experience in 
mining as well as a technical knowledge 


VERNON CORLETT, B.Sc., 


in metallurgy. He received his education 
at Queen’s University where he was 
awarded his degree of B.Sc. He began 
his mining in 1916 and after working in 
the oil and gas fields of Southwestern 
Ontario, he had experience in Portuguese 
West Africa Mines, Newfoundland, 
Ontario and Quebec. For ten years Mr. 
Corlett held various posts with the Sin- 
clair Oil Co., Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mine, Granada Gold Mine, New- 
foundland Exploration Co., Porcupine 
Goldfields Development and Alderson & 
MacKay, Consulting Engineers. In 1926 
he accepted the position of mine Cap- 
tain for the Ankerite Mine, which posi- 
tion he held during 1926 and 1927. From 
1928 and 1931 he was Manager for 
Prospecting and Geological Reconnais- 
sance in Newfoundland. In 1931, he 
was appointed Mine Captain of the 
Aldermac Mine. In 1932 he was shift 
boss and Mine Engineer, Granada Mines 
and in 1934 he was Manager of the 
Francoeur Gold Mine and Lake Fortune 
Gold Mine, which position he held until 
1936. In 1936 he was appointed Man- 
ager of the Aldermac Mine and Alder- 
mac Copper Corporation, which position 
he now retains. Mr. Corlett enlisted in 
the Great War with the Canadian Engi- 
neers and served in France, in 1918. He 
is a Member of the Canadian Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgy and American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgy. 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.” 


material producing countries would 
be only too glad to sell to them. But 
the Nazi system prevents the Germans 
from paying for the imports by manu- 
facturing enough goods for export. 
Therefore, as Germany approaches 
the point where she can not buy ma- 
terials, she turns more and more to 
the notion of obtaining them by con- 
quest. 

The materials she needs exist in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and southern Russia, and that is one 
of the principal reasons, perhaps the 
principat reason, why the inazi pres- 
sure toward these regions is so great. 
For unless Germany can obtain these 
resources by force, she must buy the 
materials she needs. And she can 
not buy them in sufficient quantity 
as long as her people have to work 
for the army and for the state rather 
than for the export of commercial 
goods. 


4 ee British position is more com- 

plicated and the difficulties are 
less pressing. In very much milder 
form the British position resembles 
the German in that Britain must 
spend enormous sums on armaments 
and is hampering her export trade by 
her experiments in tariffs and eco- 
nomic nationalism. And it is like 
the French in that the cost of pro- 
duction is very high, relative to her 
real wealth, owing to the pressure of 
the trades unions and the cost of the 
social services. 

Difficult as it is to forecast the out- 
come, one prediction seems fairly 
clear The expenditure on arma- 
ments will not decrease for the pres- 
ent. Therefore, there will have to 
be readjustments elsewhere, and, 
whatever the outward form, the sub- 
stance will be a reduction in the 
popular standard of life. 

For there is no escaping the fact 
that nations cannot consume more 
than they produce. No national 
mysticism and no kind of political 
demagoguery can suspend that in- 
exorable law 

* @ 


OIL 


BY T. &. REYES 


4 FTER a conference which included 

members of the Conservation 
Board, Minister of Mines the Hon. N. 
E. Tanner, and. officers of the Petro- 
leum Producers’ Association, W. F. 
Knode, Chairman of the Conservation 
Board, announced an increase in pro- 
ration from 48 to 51 per cent, based on 
the old potentials of the wells which 
were arrived at by taking two-thirds 
of the open flow. In making the an 
nouncement, Mr. Knode stated that 
it was an emergency and temporary 
measure necessitated by the increased 
demand for Turner Valley crude 

. 

Developing wild cat structures is 
still quite the rage out here in Cal 
gary. In fact, it is almost getting 
collegiate The latest “‘wildcatters” 
are four young American University 
graduates, namely Thomas B. Hare of 
New York, Charles T. Brown of Phila- 
delphia, Wilder H. Ripley of Chicago 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


(Continued from Page 17) 


IS TO BE WITNESSED, IT WILL BE SIGNALLED BY CLOSES 
IN BOTH THE RAIL AND INDUSTRIAL AVERAGES AT OR 
ABOVE 31.39 AND 146.68, said figures representing decisive 


penetrations of the late July peaks. 


In the event that such a 


course is to be followed by the market, probabilities would favor 
one minor recession in the averages of two or three days’ duration 
with volume drying up, prior to their joint penetrations of the 


July peaks. 


The other course for the market to follow at this time would 


be a correction of the advance from late May to late July. 


The 


normal limits of a price correction, as discussed in previous 


of our Forecasts, are a % to 
gain. 


5% cancellation of the previous 
In the current instance this would call for 132/122 on the 
industrial average, 26/23 on the rail average. 


For reasons that 


we have previously given, the higher of the two limits, in the 


event of a correction, would seem the more probable. 


If the 


market is to follow this second course, then the rally of last week 
should top off not later than the middle of this week. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAY 


INDUSTRIALS 


JUNE 


JULY AUGUST 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK TRANSACTIONS 


685,000 


and C. Spencer Clark of Seattle. This 
quartette has organized the Canyon 
Oils Limited and, in conjunction with 
the Calgary Gas Company, are going 
to test the Clearwater field, located 
65 miles west of Innisfail, Alberta. 
The cellar for the well has already 
been dug and equipment is being 
hauled to the site. 
a 
The Province of Alberta produced 
in June 521,895 barrels of oil. Pro- 
duction from the Turner Valley field 
was 516,703 barrels; Red Coulee, 
1,077 barrels; Wainwright, 917 bar- 
rels; Plains Petroleum in the Taber 
field, 2,095 barrels; Moose Dome, 
1,103 barrels. 
e 
Turner Valley Royalties, the crude 
discovery well, has been on steady 
production since June 13, 1936. Its 
initial flow was 850 barrels per day. 
In a recent test, using the new 
method of testing wells through a 
two-inch orifice and tubing, it pro- 
duced at the rate of 760 barrels per 
day. R. A. Brown Sr. said the per- 
formance of this well indicates the 
long life of Turner Valley wells and 
the large reserve in the field. Crude 
production obtained from the Turner 
Valley Royalties well to date has sold 
for approximately three quarters of 
a million dollars. A bridge in this 
well has been cleared recently and 
the oil can now flow more freely. 
e 
The Anaconda Oil Company, Lim- 
ited, report for the year ending May 
31, has been released. The annual 
meeting is being held in Calgary, 
August 31. The Directors’ report 
states in part “your company has con- 
siderably improved its position dur- 
ing its past fiscal year.” The com- 
pany owns the following clear net 
royalties on producing Turner Valley 


wells: Model-Anaconda No, 2—40 
acres, 10%; Anaconda No. 2—40 
acres, 814%; Spooner-Anaconda No. 


5—40 acres, 10%; 
40 acres, 10%. 


Royalite No. 30— 


© 

The report continues: ‘“Royalite 
No. 30 is one of the largest crude oil 
wells in Turner Valley, and will very 
substantially increase the company’s 
income. It came into production in 
June, 1938. Developments include a 
well being drilled by British Colonial 
Oils Limited on L.S.D. 5, S. 32, Tp. 





THOMAS F. 
writer and authority on Latin-American 
affairs, who organized and developed 
one of the largest investment trusts of 


LEE, former banker, 


the United States, has been elected 
president of Bear Exploration and 
Radium Ltd. At the first shareholders’ 
meeting of this company, which was 
held last Monday in Toronto, Mr. Lee 
announced arrangement of a contribu- 
tion to the company treasury of ap- 
proximately $150,000, of which $55,000 
has been received. The $55,000 taken 
with previous financing will serve to 
liquidate all liabilities and leave a cash 
working capital of about $25,000, with 
an additional $95,000 available as re- 
quired. Mr. Lee also announced that 
the company’s silver-radium mine at 
Great Bear Lake had produced $12,077 
worth of bullion in the first 15 days of 
August and that extensive develop- 
ment work was progressing on the 
company’s holdings of 9,000 acres in 
the Yellowknife Gold area. 





1412.500 757,000 


18. Rge. 2, W. 5, owned by Anaconda. 
Your company is testing the famous 
Steveville structure, on which it 
owns 1,750 acres. The well has been 
drilled to a depth of 2,100 feet and 
over 2,000 feet of 10% inch casing 
was inserted. On the 7th of August 
the 10% inch casing froze owing to 
caving conditions. Your company 
owns approximately 6,631 acres situ- 
ated on 19 different structures in Al- 
berta. Its leases are conceded to be 
well situated, and its acreage in the 
south end of Turner Valley is un- 


doubtedly valuable. Cash ‘on hand 
and in bank is approximately 


$23,252.00.” 
+ 
Franco Oils Limited No. 2 well, lo- 
cated at Unity, Saskatchewan, is still 
on test. The Saskatoon city council 
considered last week an application 
made by Franco Oils for a franchise 
to supply gas to the city. According 
to press reports the city council will 
approve the application and a plebis- 
cite will be held later. 
e 
Sunset No. 2 reached the lime last 
week at 7,034 feet and is standing 
cemented at 7,046 feet. York Oils 
also hit the lime and is standing ce- 
mented at 7,004 feet. Another well 
standing cemented in the lime is 
Okalta No. 6 at 9,740 feet. 
es 
The following well depths are re- 
ported: Anglo No. 1 at 5,394 feet: 
No. 2 at 6,111 feet; No. 3 at 2,945 
feet; Brown No. 5 at 5,833 feet; Pro- 
ducers Crude, another Brown well, at 
4,734 feet; Consolidated at 7,375 feet: 
Command at 4,499 feet; Home No. 2 
at 5,450 feet; Richwell at 5,146 feet: 
Royal Canadian No. 2 at 4,575 feet: 
Royalite No. 35 at 956 feet; Davies 
No. 4 at 5,403 feet. 
es 
According to a statement prepared 
by the Petroleum Producers’ Associa- 
tion, from statistics obtained from 
the Tulsa Oil Journal and the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Edmonton, the num- 
ber of wells drilled in the United 
States in the first six months of 
1938 was 13,538 as compared to 20 
drilled in Turner Valley. The initial 
production, per day, of these new U.S. 
wells was 3,589,429 barrels as against 
26,081 barrels per day for the 20 
Turner Valley wells. The number of 
U.S. non-commercial wells was 2,859 
as against 2 in Turner Valley. The 
average initial production per well 
per day of U.S. wells was 369 barrels; 
the average for Turner Valley, 1,449 
barrels. During the same period in 
the State cf Montana 41 wells were 
drilled, the initial production of 
which was 1,688 barrels. Non- 
producers totaled 12 and the average 
initial production per well was 67 
barrels per day. 
cs 


e 
REAL ESTATE, MUNICIPAL 
BOND QUOTATIONS 


Furnished by J. R. Meggeson & Co., 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. 
REAL ESTATE ISSUES 





Acadia Apartments 64/49 . 38 
ABSTOIL BInCe 4/663. cccconces, 62 
Balfour Building 6/43........ 30 
Bay-Adelaide Garage 6§1%4/47.. 29 
Bloor St. George Rity. 7/46.. 40 
Deer Park Manor 7/40........ 43 
Dominion Square 6/48.... : 
Ellis Park Apts. 64/45 . 51 
Godfrey Realty 6/42.. 4-o! 
Lord Nelson Hotel 4/47 44 
Mayor Building 6%/42..... 39 
Montreal Apartments 514/48.. 62 
Northern Ont. Bldg. 6%4/39... 96 
Ontario Building 514/43...... 26 
Ogilvy Realty 34%/51......... 65 
Richmond Bay 6%/47..... ~» 92 
Richmond Building 7/47...... 16 
St. Cath-Stanley Rity. 3/57.... 35 
Vancouver Georgia Hotel 6/47 55 





Windsor Arms Hotel 6%/47.. 80 
MUNICIPAL ISSUES 


Bast York, Township of..... 62% 66% 
Etobicoke, Township of....... 96 101 
Fort Erie, Town of........... 96 §100 
Kingsville, Town of......... 95 — 
Leamington, Town of ........ 98 103 
Leaside, Town of.... oa gare ee 103 
eT ee a. Se 98 102 
Mimico, Town of............. 100 105 
New Toronto, Town of........ 100 =: 105 
Niagara Falls, City of...... 100 105 
North York, Township of.... 96 101 
Pembroke, Town of. ‘ 99 103 
Riverside, Town of.... oo. ae 18 
St. Boniface 5's, City of Ga 39 42 
Scarborough, Township of.. 61 55 
Sudbury 5's, Town of. ‘ 101 103 
ron i Sy EP ae 102 
Weston, Town of......... 95 


; 100 
Windsor, 34%, 1975, City of.. 61% 64% 
York, Township of 77 83 


Municipal quotations are necessarily 
approximate, there being various coupon 
rates and maturities. 


a ccclaaaaaae 
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KEEPING PACE with the increase in traffic and the need for roads m 


modern cars, England has embarked upon a road building program 
world’s most advanced highways. 


There's real harmony in the tune of a motor 


that’s lubricated with Mobiloil. For Mobiloil 


ore suited to the greater speeds of 
which has produced some of the 


BY 


A WASHINGTON gathering of “ad- 
-~ . : : sets 

ministrative officials and House 
and Senate supporters” of what is 
euphoniously called the Social Secur- 
ity Act sat down to dinner on Monday 
of last week to celebrate the third 
anniversary of this legislation. On 
the same evening, President Roose- 
velt made a speech expounding in ex- 
tremely general terms the benefits 
of the act, and offering “the grati- 
tude of the nation” to its sponsors. 

No figures were mentioned in the 
speech. Figures can be so harsh and 
unpleasing on an occasion chosen for 
self-congratulation. So has the phrase 
wage tax and pay roll tax become, 
the more so as it is painfully accur- 
ate. However, the Treasury “re- 
leased” a statement on that Monday 
morning which yields interesting in- 
formation if one takes the trouble 
to check over the statistics it em- 
bodies. Without such a breakdown, 
the best features of it may be over- 
looked. 

As printed, it appears that “Tax 
receipts under Title VIII of the So- 
cial Security Act, deposited—to July 
31, totaled $737,526,539. This tax’— 
it is the wage and pay roll tax—‘is 
popularly known as the old-age re- 
tirement tax.” “Popularly” is a good 
word; and so is “deposited.” Col- 
lected” wouldn’t be nearly so nice. 
[tT WAS likewise stated 

total of $1,232,558,598 
expended in carrying out 
of the act.” 
looks as if 
must have 


that “a 
had been 
provisions 
At a glance, that really 
superannuated workers 
received over twice as 


Typical of the new thoroughfares is the Mickleham by-pass road, seen 
here from the air on a day when there was little traffic. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE U.S. 


Check-Up Shows More Than $700,000,000 Nicked From 
Pay -Rolls, But Workers Get Back Only $6,000,000 


much as they and their employers 
paid in. But you mustn’t be so hasty. 
The next sentence runs smoothly: 
“This ineluded the transfer of $690,- 
000,000 to the old-age reserve 
account.” Or in other words, $690,- 
000,000 collected from the pay roll 
ostensibly for the benefit of the work- 
ers was spent for something else, and 
notes were placed in the account 
1.0.U.’s in the cash box. 

Still, after subtracting $690,000,000 
from $737,626,539 it might look as if 
at least $47,526,539 must have gone to 
the super-annuated workers. Forty- 
seven and a half millions is not much 
to get back out of $737,500,000; 
searcely one-fifteenth. But it’s some- 


thing. That is, it would be, if they 
had got it. Only they didn’t. 
Then what did they get? When 


you read further, you come to that, 
shrinking in the middle of the field 
of figures like an arithmetical violet. 
“Benefit payments from the old-age 
reserve account’’—actual payments to 
actual workers—‘‘amounted to _  $6,- 
210,543” up to July 31. 


UT of more than seven hundred 
millions nicked from the pay roll, 


the workers got a little more than 
six millions. Rather less than the 
hundredth part. Half of the grand 


total, of course, came from the em- 
ployers, but even so, it was collected 
on the pretext that it was to go to 
labor; and the other half did come 
right out of the pay envelopes. Labor 
got back one-fiftieth of its own cash. 

Here some innocent may arise to 
ask, ““‘Won’t they get the rest later?” 

No, they will not. Whatever they 


ISABEL PATERSON 


may get later also will be collected 
later from the continued tax on the 
pay roll. They can’t get back that 
$690,000,000. Because it is already 
spent, gone with the wind. Taking 
the Administration’s deficit into ac- 
count, that money was spent before 
it was collected. 

The deficit was there. Somebody 
had to foot the bill. The administra- 
tion was and is rolling along merrily 
deeper and deeper into debt. The 
pay roll tax comes in mighty handy. 


(THERE are some more interesting 
figures on the differences in sums 
paid in and paid out for other prom- 


ised benefits, but they all show the 
same discrepancy—against the tax- 
payer. 


“Some six hundred members of the 
Social Security Board in the District 
of Columbia and vicinity” were re- 
ported as “celebrating” the record 
noted above at the dinner. 

It might be 


illuminating to com- 
pare their dinner menu with that 
enjoyed on the same evening by a 


wage earner whose pay envelope con- 
tributed to the festivities. 

Perhaps the wage earner might 
then be excused from providing any 
gratitude. Since he paid for the din- 
ner, that ought to be enough. Or is 
he to be grateful for getting back one- 
fiftieth of his own money? 

“These accomplishments of 
years,’ Mr. Roosevelt remarked in 
his speech, “are impressive, yet we 
should not be unduly proud of them.” 

By no means. Think of six mil- 
lions squandered on the workers. 
What use would they have for it? 


three 


WEST'S CONFIDENCE INCREASED 


Good Crop Benefits Practically All Growers—But Crop 
Still Has to be Sold and Much Hangs on Salesmanship 


BY fF. CC. PICKWELL 


Manager of Saturday Night's Winnipeg Bureau 


(THERE is a gratifying improvement 

in the Western morale of business 
executives, the agricultural industry 
and the public generally, in view of 
definite assurance of an average crop 
after six nerve-racking years trying to 
keep the economic machinery moving. 
Passing clouds now reveal the long- 
waited proverbial silver lining. Not 
only is there evidence of an eased 
pressure on the extended financial 
strain, but the future may again be 
viewed with an optimism based on 
something more substantial than hope. 

The West always has come back. 
The latest and longest depression on 
record is proving no exception. The 
experience may have been bitter, 
teeming with many disillusions to old 
and young alike, but even that may be 
of immense value if a sincere effort is 
made to profit by the costly lessons 
learned. 

The outlook is approximately one 
hundred per cent better than last year 
at this time, when the worst drought 
in Saskatchewan’s history reduced the 
total prairie wheat production to 
about 160 million bushels. The 1938 
estimates still hedge around the 300 
million mark, but liable to vary either 
way when the threshing returns are 
tabulated. Saskatchewan's splendid 
prospects of a month ago have been 
dimmed considerably, but are still 
greatly in excess of ‘37. The price is 
much lower than a year ago, but the 
revenue will be spread more or less 
over the whole country, rather than 
restricted to certain areas favored by 
Nature. 

Hail, grasshoppers and lack of 
moisture are again responsible for 
localized tragedies. Many are still in 
districts where nothing has been har- 
vested for six or seven years—through 
no fault of the farmers affected. Some 
even had the thrill of seeing wonderful 
creps practically reach maturity, only 


to have their hopes dashed to the 
ground over night. Such are the 
hazards faced by wheat-growers. 


(TAKEN on the whole Western Can- 

ada has again confounded the pessi- 
mistic prophets. Production is again 
resumed in areas so freely designated 
one year ago as waste land, and be- 
yond redemption. Nature, rather than 
theoretical planners, took care of that. 
In addition to wheat, coarse grains are 
correspondingly good. There is no 
apparent cause to worry about stock 
and the outlook for feed, which de- 
veloped into a serious problem last 
fall. 

The improved prairie grain situ- 
ation, and more normal movement (if 
it does) of wheat to foreign markets, 
should assist employment materially. 
This new distribution of earning power 
starts in the harvest fields, goes to the 
elevators, is then carried over the rail- 
ways and steamship lines, till the 
product is finally landed in foreign 
ports and sold to the consuming pub- 
lic. One link is just as important as 
the other in this far-flung chain of 
production and marketing, if Canada 
hopes to hold her own in competitive 
world trading centres—-where schem- 
ing politicians with provincial ambi- 
tions do not have much influence. 
Quality and price, backed by intelli- 
gent salesmanship, are the main 
factors. 

Canada is fortunate in having 
wound up the crop-year on July 31 
with the lowest carry-over since the 
provincial and federal governments 
became embroiled in the wheat busi- 
ness. Economic planners are not even 
responsible for that. Tens of thou- 
sands of prairie farmers during six 
years’ drought shouldered most of the 
burden—backed finally by a sane de- 
cision of wheat board officials to get 
rid of the remaining surplus when a 


psychological opportunity presented 
itself. Production reached the lowest 
point in many years, followed by an 
equally poor showing in the export 
markets. 

‘TATISTICS covering the last three 

years present an illuminating pic- 
ture of special interest to Canadiaas as 
a new crop-year begins. The records 
indicate that wheat salesmanship, 
backed by genuine team-work between 
the federal government officials and 
all members of the export trade, has 
again become the main problem in this 
country. Those who still dream of 
marketing solutions based on fantastic 
experiments and regimentation might 
meditate over the following inter- 
national situation. 

Canada’s best showing during the 
last nine years in the foreign markets 
was made in 1935, when 254 million 
bushels of wheat (and flour) were ex- 
ported. In 1936 the total reached 209 
millions. Last year there was a drastic 
drop to about 95 million bushels, be- 
cause of the small wheat crop. Mean- 
while our main competitors have taken 
advantage of their opportunities. 

Favored by average crops the Aus- 
tralian wheat exports increased from 
71 million bushels in 1935, to 107 mil- 
lion in ’36. Last year their total ship- 
ments jumped to 129 million. 

Our most strenuous competitor 
under normal crop conditions is the 
Argentine. In 1935 that country ex- 
ported 71 million bushels of wheat; 
jumped to 162 million in ‘36, but 
dropped to 70 million last year, be- 
cause of lower production, 

The most impressive comeback was 
staged by the United States last year, 
because of a good crop. Suffering 
from drought in 1935, the export 
wheat shipments were just four mil- 
lion bushels. They increased to nearly 
twelve million in '36; and, in 1937, 
exceeded Canadian exports by three 






GARGOYLE 
INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 

used widely through- 
out all branches of 
industry, are manu- 


factured by the makers 
of Mobiloil. 


keeps any motor — new or old — performing 
at top efficiency. Impurities have been re- 
moved from this world-famous oil — washed 
away by the Clearosol refining process. That's 
why it keeps your motor so sweet and clean. 
That's why you have fewer engine cleanings 
and repairs. You save on oil too — as much 
as 25%, so motorists say. 


Drive in where you see the Mobiloil sign. 
Have your crankcase drained. Then fill up with 
fresh, clean, long-lasting Summer Mobiloil. 


AT IMPERIAL OIL DEALERS (IMPERIAL) EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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million bushels—the first time this demand. Considering the above esti- aggregate gold output of this field 
has happened in several years. mated stocks available from competi- will reach the half billion dollar 
Russia, though recognized as an un-_ tive countries (of 400 million bushels) mark. The area is currently produc- 


certain quantity, also increased its 
shipments of wheat from 29 million 
bushels in 1935, to 46 million bushels 
last year. in ’36 the total reached a 
mere eighty-five thousand bushels. 


LETS see how this works out. In 
addition to a carry-over from 1937 
crop, the United States alone reports 
an exportable wheat surplus of 350 
million bushels from this year’s wheat 
production. The total winter and 
spring crop is officially quoted at 955 
million bushels, the difference being 
required for domestic purposes. 

The Argentine and Australian new 
export surplus will not be known or 
available much before the beginning 
of 1939, or end of ’38. Reports indicate 
moisture conditions as good in the 
former, and fair in the latter. Under 
normal conditions they stand to equal 
at least the export possibilities of last 
year, or approximately 200 million 
bushels. 

In view of the “ever normal” gran- 
ary government experiment (in which 
sixty cents per bushel is loaned farm- 
ers who wish to hold wheat) to what 
extent the United States will feel dis- 
posed to, or can compete seriously in 
the world market, remains problem- 
atical. They have just entered the 
political realm of another great 
theoretical experiment, which may 
prove a blessing in disguise for Can- 
ada. If the United States can again 
export as much this year as last, 300 
million bushels of importing consumer 
needs will be taken care of. 

That still leaves Russia, the Dan- 
ubian countries, India and others who 
have long enjoyed a foothold in the 
world wheat markets. In 1935 they 
exported about 72 million bushels of 
wheat; jumped to 113 million in ’36 
and 121 million bushels last year. In 
the aggregate they may supply (or 


could) 100 million bushels of wheat 
during the 1938-9 crop-year — 400 
million bushels without considering 


Canada at all. 

Last year the amount of wheat im- 
ported from exporting countries to- 
talled around 514 million bushels. 
Home production met additional con- 
sumer requirements — a_ condition 
which has prevailed largely since 1933. 
Prior to that exportable supplies 
ranged from 630 million bushels in 
1932, to 947 million in 1928, and 853 
million bushels in 1926. Canada alone 
exported 264, 406 and 292 million 
bushels of wheat respectively in the 
three years mentioned. But foreign 
demands have since changed materi- 
ally—for reasons covered fully in Mr. 
Justice Turgeon’s last report. 


QHOULD European wheat import 
7 needs not necessitate any material 
increase over the 514 million bushels, 
supplies will be greatly in excess of 


the foreign requirements will be met 
by adding another 115 million bushels 
from Canada. However, much will 
depend on final crop returns in various 
countries, quality of wheat, the price, 
and foreign sales policy. 

But Canada’s main problem will re- 
main one of persistent salesmanship. 
Estimating 320 million bushels for 
east and west, and adding the carry- 
over of twenty-three million, we will 
have about 343 million bushels of 
wheat—and possibly more. Deducting 
one hundred million for domestic re- 
quirements, we still have 243 million 
bushels left to be sold in a highly 
competitive world market. 

During the last six years, under 
political influences, Canada exported 
an average of only 194 million bushels 
annually, in a favorable export mar- 
ket. The average annual shipments for 
six years (from 1926 to 1931) prior to 
that averaged 280 million bushels of 
wheat. 

The federal government will need 
ali the trained export salesmen and 
diplomatic master minds they can 
muster to handle the job successfully 


ee 
(Continued from Page 19) 


The mine has responded to develop 
ment and promises to be among the 
more important in northwestern On 
tario. Erection of a mill of 500 tons 
daily capacity had been decided tpon, 
with a view to going into procu ion 
by the middle of 1939. Mr. Hammell 
will be called upon to advance close 
to $1,000,000 in cash. It is pointed 
out that the company has 750,000 
shares still in its treasury and these 
could be sold to raise the desired 
cash. However, it is feared the small 
shareholders might not be in a posi- 
tion to take up their rights under 
present market conditions There 
fore, Mr. Hammell will provide the 
cash and protect the interests of the 
shareholders to the utmost. 
. 

Northern Empire is in very rich 
ore at the 1,725 ft. level, with recent 
assays in the new work at this level 
running $30 to $40 to the ton. It is 
too early to estimate the average 
Larger plant is being installed, and 
early plans call for extension of the 
shaft to 2,225 ft. in depth. 

se 

Lake Shore Mines will pay its regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1 per share 
on Sept. 15. 

The mines of the Porcupine gold 
field in Northern Ontario, discovered 
in 1909, have produced $447,000,000 
in gold. By the early part of 1940, or 
less than two years from now, the 


ing gold at a greater rate than ever 
before and with ore reserves higher 
than at any previous time. 


* 
Hard Rock Gold Mines, in a test 
hole 750 ft. from the boundary at a 
point between the 250 and 475 ft 


levels, intersected continuation of its 
big northerly orebody, showing a 
width of over 30 ft. and carry $13 in 
gold per ton across the full width. 
® 

Lake will pay a 


cents per share on 


McKenzie Red 
dividend of 3 
Sept. 15. 

e 

Pamour Porcupine is meeting with 

favorable developments at 


depth of 
1,000 ft., and the early indications are 





these may be of important signifi- 
cance to the enterprise A length of 
600 ft. and a width of 30 to 40 ft. 
indicated. 
cd 

Macassa Mines will pay a dividend 
of 5 cents per share S¢ 1 J-M 
Consolidated Gold Mines has resumed 
milling operations. Ore is in eviden 

it several points in the mine With 
sufficient broken re now on hand 


a reasonable 


turned to 


amount of power can be 


extension of development 


* 

Madsen Red Lake, with indicated 
ore of some $2,500,000, and with its 
new plant of 300 tons daily capacity 
now in full operati aiming at 
low operating costs ore. occurs 


in wide deposits, 


pointing 





toward low mining 
° 
Macassa Mines has completed new 
mill construction designed to raise 


capacity to 425 tons per day Within 
the next ten days the new addition 
will be brought into operation. When 
fully tuned up, the enlarged plant 
is expected to give Macassa an out 
put of approximately $175,000 to 
$190,000 every 30 days. 
. 

Central Patricia Gold Mines is mill- 
ing 300 tons of ore daily. The com- 
pany’s number 2 mine is not provid- 
ing over 10 per cent. of the feed for 
the mill. 

o 

Eldorado has a year’s supply of ore 
on the way from the mine at Great 
Bear Lake to the refinery at Port 
Hope, a further 400 tons having 
arrived at the railhead via _ river 
transportation. All heavy freight re- 
quired at the mine between now and 
next summer has been delivered at 
Eldorado. 

e 

International Nickel Mines will pay 
a dividend of 50 cents per share on 
Sept. 30. The disbursement. will 
amount to $7,292,000, making a total 
of $21,876,000 paid out so far this 
year, 
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SERVING CITY AND COUNTRY ALIKE 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
... the outcome of 120 years’ successful operation 
ER 
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CRAVEN A 


are always 


smooth to 


the throat 


ou can rely on Craven ‘A’ 
fcork-tipped cigarettes — they 
never vary in quality ! 


Ofor25c. 


ALSO IN TINS 50for 60 c. 


Same price as in England. 


C.A. 483 


MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 
CRAVEN PLAIN (."") SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN <A” 


in Green Packets 20 for 25c. Carreras Ltd., London, Eng.—1§0 years’ reputation for quality. 




































RAZOR BLADE NEWS! 
MARLIN on a razor blade means the finest money can buy 
—or your money back! It’s the Swedish steel, special hon- 
ing, super-keen sharpness, rigid inspection which give 
you more and smoother shaves. And remember, Marlin 
blades are backed by the makers of fine guns, since 1870. 


Try a package today at our risk! At your dealer or from 
NORMAN S. WRIGHT & CO., LTD., distributors, Toronto. 


12 <5 MARLIN BLADES 25¢ 


CAN’T SEE 
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Many executives are so close to their own 
business so involved in the adminis- 
tration of their own duties that the 
complete picture of their enterprise escapes 


them and important factors are overlooked. 


whole company . 





PRICE FIXERS. Traders like these on the floor of the London Corn Exchange—called “the pulse of the 
world’s wheat trade”—arrive, in the course of their bargainings, at prices which affect the cost of living 


of millions. 


UNICIPAL DEBT ADJUSTMENTS 


(Continued from 17) 

in an analysis by classes of muni- 
cipalities. Of the 1935 total of debt, 
no less than $1,103,283,809, or about 76 
per cent, was accounted for by cities. 
Towns owed another $131,215,423, or 
nine per cent. That left only $211,- 
621,044, or 15 per cent, as the debt of 
villages and rural municipalities, in- 
cluding schools. As nearly half of 
our population is rural, it is clear that 
the problem of municipal finance, and 
notably that of defaults, is mainly 
due to the large cities, some of which 
have lost all sense of balance between 
obligations and ability to pay. 

Small municipalities, including vil- 
lages as well as rural organizations, 
account for a large number of the 
defaults, but mainly because of limited 
industries rather than of heavy debt. 
While the narrow industrial base, be 
it wheat-growing or newsprint, does 
not make for a good municipal se- 
curity, it does bring its own cure, 
whenever the industry returns to a 
prosperous _ state. For the over- 
burdened community there seems to 
be no financial remedy. 

Our painful experience in municipal 
bankruptcy during these years has 
evolved a rough kind of technique of 
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.. can find many ways 


to reduce costs, increase efficiency, step up 
production and sales, increase earnings, 


and improve the general condition of the 


business in all its phases. 


For this reason the George S. May organ- 


Perhaps you are so close to your own 


ization can be of inestimable value to any 
concern. May engineers, with an imper- 
sonal and unbiased viewpoint... trained 


to examine every detail of operation, but 


always with an eye to the good of the 
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organization that your perspective is lost. 
Consult the nearest George S. May office. 
It will cost you nothing and will undoubied- 


ly prove of great value. 





GEORGE S. MAY, LIMITED 


TORONTO ~- 320 Bay Street MONTREAL 





1253 McGill College Ave. 


readjustment which, perhaps more 
than what has been actually accom- 
plished in the way of repayments thus 
far, is a valuable contribution to our 
financial life. We started out prac- 
tically from scratch, with extremists 
in the ranks of both debtors and 
creditors, and inadequate machinery 
for governmental action. Creditors 
were soon disillusioned of the idea 
that a municipality could be liquidated 
like a business. They found that it 
had to be kept in operation, with an 
inevitable minimum of expense, and 
that their own security in effect was 
only an equity. The debtors likewise 
discovered that the debenture holder 
was not a far-away Shylock, but 
rather a being with human interests 
and entitled to human rights. The 
provincial governments have found it 
necessary to act as arbitrators and 
conciliators, reserving their dicta- 
torial power only for extreme cases. 
With so much ground to be covered, 
they have further had to vest some 
powers of adjudication in an admini- 
strative department. 

The basis of adjustment is the abil- 
ity of the municipality to pay. If the 
debt is beyond all prospect of capacity, 
then it should be adjusted. But many 
questions arise to affect the decision. 
What is a fair allowance for operat- 
ing expenses? What provision should 
be made for capital improvements or 
maintenance? Is the present a suit- 
able time in which to reckon ability to 
pay? Should the adjusted obligations 
be fixed, or variable according to 
changing conditions? 


MUNICIPAL bankruptcies and re- 
4"“organizations have brought, among 
other problems, a paradoxical situa- 
tion in which a municipality dis- 
claims ability to pay interest, but still 
has funds for purchase of its own 
bonds at a discount. One party who 
purchased bonds of the city of Swift 
Current, Sask., in 1937 at 25 cents on 
the dollar, was astonished to receive, 
just after having the bonds registered, 
a letter from the treasurer of the 
city offering to buy them at 18 cents 
on the dollar. This in spite of the fact 
that only fractional payments of in- 
terest have been made in recent 
years. How can a municipality which 
is short of cash to pay interest, still 
have cash to buy bonds, taking advan- 
tage, so to speak, of its own interest 
default? 

The answer, in Swift Current and 
in many other cases, is sound enough, 
and yet it does not entirely wipe out 
the impression of crude injustice. In 
most levies for debt charges, there is 
one part for interest and another part 
for principal, the former going into 
current account and the latter into a 
fund for capital redemption. If the 
cash collections fall seriously short 
of the levies, then there may not be 
enough to pay interest, while at the 
same time there is some money (how- 
ever short of the levy) available to 
retire bonds. 

The significant point is that if in- 
terest collections are enough to pay 
only a small rate of interest, then the 


market value of the bonds falls so 
that only a small proportion of the 
capital levy has to be realized in 


order to permit repurchase in full at 
market prices. In the case mentioned, 
if the current showing can be kept 
poor enough, the financial problem of 
the city will solve itself, without de- 
fault on principal in the strict sense, 
but yet with just as serious effect on 
the holder who by circumstances may 
be forced to sell. 


his situation is not exceptional, in 


fact it could be parallelled by many 
illustrations, and is'- retained in 
schemes of readjustment, some of 
Which provide that after operating 


expenses, the balance of revenues be 
divided in a predetermined ratio into 


two funds, the one for interest pay- 
ments and the other for debt retire- 
ments. A reorganization plan for St. 


Boniface, Man., provides as follows, 
quoting from a circular issued by the 


chairman of the bondholders’ com- 
mittee: “The interest to be paid 
annually from January 1, 1937, to 
January 1, 1942, is to be determined 


by the difference between the cash 
receipts and the cash disbursements 
of the city. That annual surplus over 


actual operating expenses to be ap- 
plied, (a) Two-thirds to the bond- 
holders in full settlement of the in- 


terest accruing that current year, (b) 
One-third to be used for the purchase 
of refunding bonds in the market at 
the lowest price available.” 

Under this plan, obviously, no mat- 
ter how small the interest payments 
may be, so long as there is any money 


at all to pay interest, then there will 
also be some money to purchase 
bonds. And the smaller the interest 
payments, the lower will be the mar- 
ket price, and the farther the balance 
of cash will go in the way of debt re- 
tirement. 


T IS no wonder that certain muni- 

cipalities, which while in the bor- 
rowing mood were most enthusiastic 
about their tax-paying power, are, 
when in the refunding mood, not 
averse to telling about their poverty, 
whether it be due to dust-bowl or in- 
dustrial depression. We do not say 
that provision for debt retirement by 
a defaulter is wrong, but we do 
submit that it introduces an influence 
which will react very seriously on the 
creditor. 

The application 
ment of 


of funds for 
obligations in full, in the 
order in which they fall due, has 
much to commend it on grounds of 
justice. ‘Lhe Parish of St. Fulgence, 
Que., has just made payment in full 
of its coupons which fell due in No- 
vember, 1933; it is nearly five years 
behind, but under the jurisdiction of 
the Quebec Municipal Commission it 
is exemplifying the plan of paying in 
full as rapidly as its ability permits. 
No commercial creditor would permit 
what is becoming too much of an 
accepted practice in municipal 
finances today. 

On the other side is the argument 
that recognition of obligations in full 
leaves some municipalities in a hope- 
less position, and that it so beclouds 
local development as to be injurious 
to the creditor himself. That, how- 
ever, should not be turned into an 
argument for a conclusive reduction 
in the amounts owing. Any adjust- 
ment which reduces interest or prin- 
cipal without leaving any loop-hole 
for recovery is an injustice to the in- 
vestor. Who can tell what the future 
may bring to a community in the way 
of tax-paying ability? What will be 
the position of a creditor who finds 
himself with a two per cent bond, if 
money depreciates and commodity 
prices and business activity soar in an 
inflation program? ‘The Windsor re- 
financing program, one of the first 
major schemes to be effected, and 
which had to overcome many anti- 
creditor hurdles, includes provision 
for increase in interest payments 


pay- 





AN OLD VETERAN PASSES. 


bridge more suited to modern traffic 


ever, it was subjected to tests on behalf of the Minister of Transport. 


along with any increases in the spend- 
ing budget, and at the same time it 
includes levies for debt retirement. 
In our newly-developed technique of 
municipal adjustment, we should add 
some kind of equity provision for the 
investor who agrees to sacrifice part 
of his claim for the relief of the 
debtor community. 


WHITE-RACE 
EXPANSION 


(Continued from Page 17) 
there are no countries for a young 
man to go to if he cannot find a place 
at table laid for him at home. “The 
Colonies” were for a hundred years 
a resource in the background for 
misfits of all kinds, and for some 
ambitious men who found — golden 
opportunities in a new country. We 
no longer seem to breed pioneérs, and 
the Dominions are not eager to wel- 
come young Englishmen. Emigration 
no longer enters the thoughts of the 
present generation as an alternative 
to the dole. 

Many of our ideas belong to the 
period of expansion which has now 
come to an end. For instance, the 
duty of saving money, which we old 
people took almost as a matter of 
course, is less obvious now that there 
is a glut of money at the banks, and 
not many new enterprises to invest in. 

In America especially the increase 
in capital values, natural in a period 
of expansion, was generally expected, 
and many, perhaps most, of the great 
American fortunes were made in this 
way. Under the New Deal capital 
gains were subject to heavy reduc- 
tions by taxation—a mode of raising 
revenue which I think is peculiar to 
America. But if the population report 
is right, there will not be much more 
of these automatic augmentations. 

The idea of a law of progress—pro- 
gress being understood as that kind of 
advance which can be measured by 
statistics—has taken so strong a hold 
on our minds that it will be very diffi- 
cult to realize that there is no such 
law, and that the conditions which 
made us think that there is such a law 
were necessarily temporary, and exist 
no longer. The truth, however, is 
being forced upon us, and it is respon- 
sible for much of the unrest among 
men and classes who had expected a 
steady improvement in their condition. 

Even apart from. the _ terrible 
menace of war, which I think we shall 
escape, at any rate while our present 
Prime Minister is in office, there is a 
heavy weight of anxiety and dis- 
appointment among our people. The 
growth of the British nation, judged 
by whatever standard we please, seems 
to have definitely stopped. The ship 
of state is in the doldrums. 


DO not think that this is necessarily 


a misfortune. Our ideals have 
been vulgar and unintelligent. We 
have mistaken comfort for civiliza- 


tion, and in every relation of life have 
preferred quantity to quality. We 
made for ourselves a kind of Deutero- 
nomic religion in which our litanies 
were tables of statistics. Because we 
had loved righteousness, our God had 


made our prosperity increase ‘by 
leaps and bounds.” 
This simple creed will no ionger 


serve. Our little island had had its 
day of gross material success. Hence- 
forth we must turn our attention to 
higher things, and covet for our 
country those values in which one 
man’s gain is not another man’s loss, 
and which are increased by sharing 
them. 

We must learn to think of the nine- 
teenth century as a strange though 
not inglorious episode in the history of 
a country which has been most distin- 
guished as the home and nurse of a 
lofty idealism, the country of Shakes- 
peare and Milton, of Wordsworth and 
Shelley, of Tennyson and Browning, 
and of our great pioneers and dis- 
coverers in natural science. This is 
the Britain which for ages to come 
will be the spiritual home of the 
English-speaking nations dispersed 
through the whole world. 

I think we have already begun to 
learn our lesson, but we have much 
leeway to make up. 


One hundred and forty years ago ‘this old 
brick arch, which is pictured from underneath, was built to carry road traffic 
across the Stratford-on-Avon Canal at Birmingham, England, functioned in 
this capacity until just recently when it was torn down to make way for a 


Before it was torn down, how- 
Pressure 


needs. 


amounting to 200 tons was applied to the old arch by means of weights and 
jacks, but it successfully withstood the strain, left behind it a record of sturdi- 
ness that will hardly be surpassed by its successor, 
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ye Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King were 

opening the Thousand Islands Bridge across 
the St. Lawrence last week, another international 
bridge, the Blue Water Highway Bridge across 
the St. Clair River at Sarnia, was being rushed to 
completion for formal opening in the near future. 
To the Sarnia Camera Club goes the credit for 
recording this phase of the international bridge 
building activities of the two nations. These 
photographs are the result of a competition 
arranged by that Club to record various stages in 
the Blue Water Bridge’s construction. The Sarnia 
Camera Club members whose photographs appear 
are Garnet H. Miller, Major H. R. Tyner, William 
C. Millitt and Albert E. Sole. The town, lowe 
right, is Fort Gratiot, Mich., as seen from the 


bridge’s centre span. 
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@ Why suffer eye discomfort? 
Murine soothes and refreshes tired, 
smarting eyes—makes 
them feel fresh 
alive! Use night and 
morning — easy 
to apply. 


TT 


FOR 
YOUR 
AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Corns come back 


BIGGER - UGLIER 


unless removed 
Root* and All 


ON’T take the risk of 
home paring or other 
old-fashioned methods— 
don’t suffer needlessly from 
painful cornsthatkeepcom- 
ing back bigger and uglier. 
Now you can remove them 
quickly—safely—easily— 
root and all! Blue-Jay, the 
modern double-action corn 
plaster stops pain instantly, 
by removing pressure, then 
in 3 short days the corn lifts 
out root and all (exception- 
ally stubborn cases may re- 
quirea secondapplication). 
Blue-Jay is tiny. Easy to use. 
25¢for a package of 6, 
At all drug anddepartment 
stores. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* 4 plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 
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MHE 

the wedding 
posed of. The 
purchaser held it 
hand. 

“Oh,” he said, “I knew there 
something.’ His companion, an olde1 
man in lay attire, looked up from a 
display of baubles in a showcase. The 


business of the selection of 
ring had been dis 
young clergyman 
thoughtfully in his 


was 


clerk leaned forward. 
“Have your man engrave this in 
side it,” said the clergyman “Write 


it down, please: ‘One John comma 
four comma eighteen’ no period after 


it. . . .No, numerals, not words 
That’s right, ‘1 John, 4, 18’.” 
“You doing that from memory? 


asked his friend. 

“Of course! I know it_as well as 
the Lord’s Prayer.” He turned to 
the clerk. “Thank you,” he said, 


smiled, and, his friend following, 
walked out. 
The clerk took the ring and the 


memo to the back of the store. Put 
ting it beside a man sitting at a 
cluttered watch repair and engraving 
bench he copied the inscription on 
the back of an envelope. 

Home that evening the clerk told 
his wife there had been a rush on 
wedding rings and one of the buyers 
had been a clergyman. 

“He was just as bashful as any 
other young bird coming in to buy 
a ring,” he said jovially. ‘“‘Blushed 
and stammered until his friend said 


to me ‘Wedding rings, young man. 
He has the measure somewhere. You 


get your stock out while he finds it.’ 


“He ordered an inscription, some 
Bible text, put inside it. Where's 
our Bible? Think I'll look it up.” 

“In the book-case, snoop. Where 
else would it be?” said his wife. 
THE clerk went into the next room, 
™ shortly returning with a_ Bible. 


He thumbed over the chapters of the 


New Testament, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and stopped at John. 
“Holy cats!” he yelled so loudly 


that his wife jumped. 

“Don’t do that!” she said sharply 
“What's the matter with you?” 

He sat with mouth agape, an ex 


pression of horror on his face 


JAMES MSfCREDIE BROWN 


“What is it?” demanded his 
alarmed anew for a different 

“Read that,” said the 
whisper. 

“Read what? Nothing to yell about 


wife, 
reason. 
clerk in a 


and frighten me anyway. What’s 
come over you?” 
“The clergyman’s ring,’ he an- 


swered huskily. 

“Tell me what it is. Get hold of 
yourself. It’s not a ring for me. Who 
cares what anyone puts inside a ring 
except it’s the person it’s for?” 

“Fourth chapter, eighteenth verse,” 


he said. “He had it put inside the 
ring.” 
‘The whole verse?” 


“No, just the number. Read it.” 
The wife ran down the fourth chap- 


ter to the eighteenth verse. As she 
read she gasped 
“That’s the wrong verse, silly! A 


wouldn’t do that.” 
down. He watched me. 
commas and to kave 
made in figures.” 

“Did you take it down on 

“No, I copied it from the 
the engraver.” 

“Well, you better see the engraver 
and get the number of the verse 
right You didn’t copy it properly. 
You are a_ silly; good thing he 
watched you when you wrote it for 
the engraver.” 

“That’s the right verse; I 
over and compared it 
graver'’s copy.” 

“It simply can’t be or 
terrible scandal somewhere. 

“No, I know; he gave it from mem- 
ory and he got it wrong. I remember 


clergyman 
“I took it 
Told me the 
the numbers 
this?” 
slip for 


read it 
with the en- 


there’s a 


now; his friend spoke to him about 
trusting to memory.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That he knew it as well as the 


Ten Commandments or something.” 
His wife laughed loudly and long. 


‘THHIS says the woman he’s 
going to marry hasn’t much use 
for the Ten Commandments,” she 
said when she was able to speak. 
“Read it to me,” said he. I can’t 
believe my eyes.” 


verse 


“18. For thou hast had five hus- 
bands; and he whom thou now hast 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF TEACHING. Dalhousie University, Halifax, which has just celebrated its 
centenary, believes in light and air with its learning, and holds classes under the trees near the Arts 


is not thy husband: in that saidst 
thou truly.’ ” 

“That’s what I thought,” said the 
clerk. “Now I know I’m not crazy. 
What's the rest of this scandal? Read 
the verses around it.” 

“Here’s the 15th: ‘The woman saith 
unto him Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come hither 


to draw.’” 


“Nothing in that one. Read 
slower. What’s the next?” 
“16. Jesus saith unto her, Go, 


eall thy husband, and come hither.’ ” 

“That links it up; the woman al- 
ready has a husband. Well, what’s a 
clergyman going to marry her for 
if he knows she already has a 
husband?” 

“Keep quiet; here’s the next verse: 
‘17. The woman answered and said, 
I have no husband. Jesus saith unto 
her, Thou hast well said, I have no 
husband:’ ” 

“And it’s the next one this clergy- 
man calls his wife’s attention to 
first time she gets around to looking 
at the ring and checking up on her 
Bible,’ said the clerk. “Five hus- 
bands; pretty good, I call it. Wonder 
who the old hen is?” 

“Utrcu herve it wrong.” said his wife. 
“Nobody would do a thing like that.” 

“All right, I'll check on it to- 
morrow. But you wait, I got it right. 


1 John, 4, one eight. Isn’t that it? 
Sure, I remember it. Didn’t need 
the paper. Didn’t he tell me? Don’t 


you know I have a good memory?” 

“Oh, sure, when it comes to things 
you want to remember for yourself. 
But you'll see; you’re wrong.” 


[JIRECTLY he reached the store 
next morning the clerk hurried 
to the work shop at the rear. The 
engraver had not yet come but he 
found the ring, already engraved and 
the slip and compared it with the 
envelope notation. It was correct. 
With a sigh of relief to find it was 


Building. 


take somewhere” said the clerk 
soberly. “I looked up the text and 
it wasn’t at all suitable for a wedding 
ring.” 

“Not suitable! It’s the most suit- 
able verse in the whole Bible!” 

“But it says something about a 
woman having five husbands,” said 
the clerk, his voice dropping to a 
mumble. 

“What's that! Five husbands? My 
dear fellow, you looked at the wrong 
verse.” 

“No Sir, I checked it again 
morning. Right verse, Sir.” 

The clergyman laughed but the 
grave expression on the face of the 
clerk checked him. He took the ring 
out and examined it again, repeating 
the inscription. 

“Yes, that’s right. 1 John, 4, 18.” 

He pulled a small Bible out of his 
coat pocket. 

“Show me where it says anything 
about five husbands,” he said, hand- 
ing the book to the clerk. 


this 


Bible and 
holding 
clergy- 


clerk toc the 
found the verse, 
under it for the 


THE 
quickly 
his finger 


CONCERN 


Is view of the abundant crop of 
peaches this season, the following 
recipes for home canning of this 
fruit may prove useful. 


PEACH MARMALADE 

18 peaches 

Sugar 

2 oranges 

Water 
Peel and stone the peaches. Remove 
seeds from oranges and put through 
a food chopper. Mash all together, 
weigh and allow an equal amount of 


man to read. Instead of collapsing 
from the shock the clergyman broke 
into such a hearty laugh that he part- 
ly doubled up. 

“Pretty frightful if you ask me,” 
said the clerk severely. This, he said 
to himself, was a queer specimen of 
the clergy. 


“Absolutely, my dear chap,” said 
the clergyman when he _ recovered 


himself. “This is the funniest thing 
that’s ever happened to me.” 

The clerk scowled. This clergyman 
was not merely odd, he was quite 
insane. 

“You found the verse in the first 
book of John you came to,” said the 
clergyman, a broad smile on his face. 
“Let me see the book and we'll look 
at ‘1 John,’ which is quite different 
from ‘John.’ ” 

Taking the Bible he turned over 
the pages rapidly to a chapter headed 
‘1 John.’ 

“Read this,” he 

The clerk read: 

“18. There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear: because 
fear hath torment. He that feareth 
not is made perfect in love.’” 


NG FOOD 


PEACH CANTALOUPE MARMALADE 


12 peaches 

3 oranges 

1 cantaloupe 
Sugar 


commanded. 


Peel and stone the peaches. Peel 
ranges and remove skin from the 
melon. Slice fruit finely. Measure 


weight and add an equal quantity of 
sugar. Boil quickly until thick. Seal 
and store. 


PEACH AND APPLE MARMALADE 


ies  .,«§ © 


not his mistake—at least not unless SU8ar. First cook the food until Use equal parts of apples and 
I he had put it down wrongly and the tender in a small amount of water, peaches diced. If the apples are 
j clergyman had passed the error—he then add heated sugar and boil a good colour, do not peel them. 
; went back into the store, busying quickly until thick. : Pour into hot Add three-fourths as much sugar as 
: himself with bringing trays from the ee eee Cool, seal with fruit. Cook the mixture slowly until 
: vaults, dusting — laying out in Paraffin wax, and store. parece — gece cag - prea 
readiness for the day’s business. ars. uqual parts of rhubarb, 
: Late in the afternoon the clergy- rive FRUIT PICKLE SAUCE peaches, and apples may be used. 
{ man returned for the ring, recognized 6 peaches 
the clerk and walked to him. 6 apples PEACH AND CANTALOUPE PRESERVE 
“Ring is ready, Sir,” said the clerk, 6 pears : } 
unsmilingly, handing it to him in 20 tomatoes 3 cups diced peaches 
the case. The clergyman took it out, 1 pint pitted plums 3 cups sugar 
held it so the light fell on the in- 3 red peppers @ cup blanched shredded 
scription and was returning it to its 5 cups sugar ; almonds 
box when the clerk spoke. 2 sticks cinnamon 4) ORDA diced cantaloupe 
“Is that the correct verse, Sir?’ 1 tablespoon whole cloves 2 oranges, juice and rind 
he asked. 1 tablespoon mixed sauce Mix all the ingredients and cook 
“Yes, quite correct.”” The clergyman 2 tablespoons salt until the mixture is thick and clear. 
closed the box. 1 quart vinegar Pour into sterilized glasses. When 
“Excuse me, Sir, but there’s a mis- Boil 3 hours. Makes 7 pint jars. cold cover with hot paraffin wax. 





Plenty of hot water for daintiness— 
that is the promise of the HOT-TOP, 
the modern gas automatic water 
heater. 


Especially during the summer months 
the call for plenty of hot water is 
heard from every member of the 
family. For the morning bath, for the 
hurried refreshing shower, for quick 
washing of hands before and after 
meals, the hot water supply must be 
instant and constant 


HOT-TOP has been installed in thou- 
sands of Toronto homes. One sells 
another as users speak enthusiasti- 
cally of its service. It is easy to own. 
See it at our display rooms and get 
full particulars of its readiness-to-serve 
and its easy pay-as-you-use-it terms. 





There are no extras or carrying charges on the 
HOT-TOP. For your convenience our North 
Toronto and Danforth stores are open on 
Mondays and Thursdays to 9 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 10 P.M 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 


nOT-TOP 


OWN YOUR OWN 





. ‘ 
55 Adelaide St. E. r 2532 Yonge St. : 732 Danforth Ave. MARY COMES TO TOWN. Mary Pickford returned to her native city of Toronto to help the Star | om 


Fresh Air Fund. She is seen here on the steps of the City Hall with Mayor Day. 
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August 27, 1938 


SATURDAY NIGHT 










SANDWICH 
SECRETS 


Distinctive, flavorful, better sand- 
wiches — made in a moment with 
these fine English Fish Pastes. 


Anchovy, Salmon and Shrimp 
Bloater = 10¢ tin. 


Sold by leading grocersincluding 
Loblaws - Deminion Stores 





Ontario Ladies’ allege 
’ nu 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Established 1874 


A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of grounds 
Complete Modern Education in attractive cul 
tured environment. Public School to Honour 
Matriculation. Music, Art, Household Science, 
Secretarial Courses and Dramatics. Swimming 
Pool and Gymnasium. Resident Mistress of 
Physical Education — supervised Winter and 
Summer Sports. Riding on quiet country roads 
Reopens September 14th. 


For Calendar apply to Principal. 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D. 








BRANT’S 
HOME 


BY JOHN E. MASON 


N THE banks of the beautiful 

Macassa (Hamilton Bay at Bur- 
lington, Ont.,) where the last years 
of his colorful and useful career were 
spent, the home of Chief Joseph 
Brant, Thayendanegea, famous Brit- 
ish ally of colonial days, has been re- 
stored on its original site. It was in 
1798, on land known as the Brant 
Tract, that the Mohawk chieftain con- 
structed the residence that for many 
years was a rendezvous of the social 
elite of the times as well as military 
and naval officers actively engaged 
during the troublesome early days of 
Canada. 

The restoration of this historic 
landmark has been made possible by 
the acquisition a few years ago by the 
Dominion government of the Brant 
Hotel building and adjacent property, 
familiar to motorists on the Toronto- 
Hamilton Lake Shore road at the 
junction of Highways 2 and 20 at 
Burlington. The hotel has been de- 
molished, and the property, on which 
was located the remains of Brant's 
home, has been conveyed to the Prov- 
ince of Ontario for the purpose of 
maintaining it as a historic site with 
cost of reconstruction divided pbe- 
tween the Ottawa Government and 
the Ontario Department of Highways. 
in Brant Memorial Park the recon- 
structed colonial type home will be 
the central setting where, in the near 
future, visitors will be enabled to 
view many furnishings and collections 
formerly the property of the Brant 
family. 


(SHIEF JOSEPH BRANT was born 

on the banks of the Ohio river in 
1742. His father, known as Nickus 
Brant, was a fast friend of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson who captured Fort 





DELICIOUS, Refreshing Quaker Puffed Wheat Gives 
You TRIGGER FAST Food Energy Because it’s 


js A HOMER! 
He must have 


PUFFED WHEAT 


baal 


“DELICIOUS!” SAYS SHIRLEY, as 
she enjoys her favorite break- 
fast of crisp, refreshing Quaker 
Puffed Wheat. Shirley, like 
thousands of alert boys, girls 
and grown-ups, loves the dif- 
ferent, nut-like flavor of the 
crisp, golden grains of good- 
ness. And they’re specially 
easy to digest, because they're 
Shot From Guns. Give your 
family this delightful treat. 
Ask your grocer for Quaker 
Puffed Wheat today. 
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Shirley Temple 


Star of “LITTLE MISS BROADWAY” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


ATTA GIRL, SHIRLEY! 
You’re sure to bat 300 
yet. Those nourishing 
Puffed Wheat break- 
fasts of yours give you 
lots of the trigger-fast 
food energy it takes to 
hit home runs. And 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 
is the tops for taste. 


a0 
WHEAT 





ET 
YOU'LL ENJOY COOL, REFRESHING QUAKER PUFFED RICE TOO! 
ae 


MEMORIAL TO JOSEPH BRANT. 
Mohawk chieftain on Hamilton Bay. 
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Above, the restored residence of the 
Below, his tomb outside His Majesty’s 


Church of the Mohawks near Brantford. 


Niagara from the French in 1759. Sir 
William, who later married Joseph's 
sister, became interested in young 
Brant, being responsible for his be- 
ing placed in Moor’s Indian Charity 
School at Lebanon, Conn., to be 
educated under the tutelage of Dr. 
Eleazar Wheelock. It was this school 
from which originated the present 
Dartmouth College. In early life 
Brant became interested in the 
spiritual welfare of the Mohawks and 
for a time after leaving school was 
associated with Charles Jeffrey Smith, 
an Indian missionary, as interpreter 
and assistant. Later he took part on 
the British side in the French and 
Indian War, and in 1763 fought with 
the Iroquois against Pontiac. Some 
time later he settled at Canajoharie, 
in what is now Montgomery County, 
New York state. 


\ HEN Guy Johnson succeeded his 

uncle Sir William as Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs in 1774, Brant 
became his secretary. For a time 
during the outbreak of the American 
Revolution Brant remained pro- 
British, being commissioned a colonel. 
He organized and led the Mohawks 
and other Indian tribes allied to the 
British cause agalist setticmientis un 
the New York frontier. Some his- 
torians claim it was Brant who led 
the attack resulting in the Cherry 
Valley massacre. After the Revolution 
he discouraged continuance of Indian 
frontier warfare and aided United 
States commissioners to secure treaties 
of peace with the Miamis and other 
western tribes. Following his diplo- 
matic efforts with the States Chief 
Brant settled for a while near the 
present city of Brantford where he 


again became engaged in work per- 
taining to the spiritual welfare of his 
people. In collaboration with Rev. 
John Stuart, an English Church mis- 
sionary to the Mohawks, he translated 
the Church Prayer Book and Scrip- 
tures into the Mohawk tongue. Some 
years later while in London, England, 
he superintended the printing of the 
Gospel of St. Mark in the same 
tongue. 


WHEN Brant first visited England 

in 1776, Romney, the famous 
English painter who painted Brant’s 
portrait, could hardly believe his sub- 
ject was a full-blooded aboriginal 
American Indian. He had neither the 
aquiline nose, the copper complexion, 
nor the coarse, jet-black hair so uni- 
formly characteristic of their race. 
In 1798 Brant again visited England 
where he raised funds with which he 
erected the first Episcopal Church in 
Upper Canada near the present Indian 
Institute at Brantford. 

The character of Chief Joseph 
Brant was a peculiar compound of 
the traits of an Indian warrior—with 
few rivals for daring leadership—and 
of a civilized politician and diplomat 


of the more conservative type. When 
Unis famivUuds WhUllaWK UCILleLLdailn passed 


on to his fathers in 1807 it was a 
strange procession that journeyed 
from the Brant House to His 
Majesty’s Church of the Mohawks. 
Dignitaries of the Church, military 
and naval officers, Indian chiefs, gov- 
ernment officials—all were there. The 
bell that today hangs at the entrance 
to this old church at Brantford tolled 
during the whole time the cortége 
was on its way, a matter of almost 
twenty-four hours. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


BY MARY B. LOWTHIAN, M.A. 


MX\HE development of a nation-wide 

interest in Visual Education, 
during recent years, has revealed 
many new mediums by which this 
work can be promoted. 

Since the radio has opened up a 
great new world of music to untold 
millions of people, familiarizing 
them with classics hitherto un- 
known, educators feel more and 
more keenly the need of bringing 





into the home and the classroom the 
equally inspiring world of pictorial 
art. 

For centuries the st 


men and women have 
on canvas. Failing to 
name, we call these 
“masterpieces.” 

As the heart iches of millions ol 
Russian peasants, during long years 
of oppression, become vocal in 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile, 
or as the joy and hope ol the 
Christian world ring out in the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, so the hope less, 
stoical stride of Millet’s Sower dis 
plays the power, yet unawakened, of 
the French peasant, or the response 
of a newly awakened soul is depicted 
in Breton’s Song of the Lark, or the 
spirit of the courtly dignity ol 
monarchical Spain is embodied in 
one of Velasquez’s great pictures, 
and the cynical, taunting smile of 
the Mona Lisa reflects the doubt of 
the disillusioned of all humanity. 
Countless illustrations could be 
given. 





\ YHEN we realize that this realm 

of truth and beauty is still un- 
known to millions, we are impelled 
to look about for some key to open 
the closed door. 

Fortunately several well known 
picture companies are publishing 
miniatures of all the masterpieces of 
the world, at prices ranging from 
one cent to one dollar each, accord- 
ing to size. 

These can be studied advan- 
tageously in the classroom, if bought 
in sets—one for each child. (For 
this purpose, the two-cent size will 
be found satisfactory. A larger copy 
for the teacher is desirable.) If 
pasted in firm paper folders and 
collected at the close of the lesson, a 
set will last indefinitely. Where a 
public library is accessible, the 
children will enjoy obtaining bio 
graphical data about the artists. 

The skilful teacher will correlate 
these picture studies with lessons in 
language, history, geography, liter- 
ature and music, thus enhancing the 


cultural value of those subjects. 
“The Song of the Lark,’ ‘‘The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh,” ‘“‘The Grand 
Canal,’”’ ete., suggest the possibilities 
along this line. Certain companies 
supply a complete study outline with 
each set of pictures. 


HERE is another truly valuable aid 

in the teaching of history and 
literature. The Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum has issued a series of one 
hundred and eighty postcards illus- 
trating British History from the Old 
Stone Age to the year 1800. These 
ecards cover every aspect of the social 
life in each period. 

Whether displayed on the bulletin 
board of the school, or by means of 
a lantern, these excellent pictures 
have a high educational value. 


THE earnest men and women who, 

for nearly twenty years, have 
been endeavoring, by constructive 
eriticisms, to bring about a general 
demand for better films, are begin- 
ning to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. Film companies have always 
aimed to please the majority of their 
patrons, using as their guide the box 
office receipts. It was plainly the 
duty of the “reformers’’ to elevate 
the dramatic taste of the theatre 
going public. 

How well they have succeeded is 
suggested by a well-known critic: 
‘‘Best films made from best literature 
is the order of the day. The movies 
nowadays have not only grown re 
spectable but are capped and 
gowned. Literature is an academic 
subject; here we offer you, ladies 
and gentlemen, a short éut to cul- 
ture, with good entertainment thrown 
in.” Then follows a list of films 
made from literary classics and of 
historical celebrities. 

While the foregoing is true, in the 
main, regarding feature pictures, 
there is much to be desired in the 
average ‘“‘short’’ that is usually 
shown. These often detract from the 
value of the feature pictures, being 
a mixture of slapstick comedy, far- 
fetched plot and tiresome _ bur 
lesque. It is difficult to understand 
why these are sometimes introduced 
as “educational’’ films, since they 
bear little or no resemblance to any- 
thing truly educational. 


WHEN we think of the available 
“Canadian Cameos’’ filmed at 
Montreal, including such delightful 
pictures as “Acadian Spring Song,” 
“Distant Cousins,’’ and many others, 
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Velva Cream Mask 


When you feel your age---and a few 
years more---there's nothing that 


braces you like a 


cool Velva Cream 


Mask Treatment. Relax in comfort for 
fifteen minutes while it helps to tone 
and tighten the skin, reducing the 
visibility of fatigue lines. For even 
better results, leave on overnight. 


Velva Cream Mask 
$2.20 and $5.25 
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2084 Peel St., Montreal 
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Just dash a little in the 
the can.) Flush the toilet 


bing can clean is purified. 


ANY CHILD 
COULD KEEP 
, A TOILET 
CLEAN 
AND PURE 





Ga 


No more scrubbing toilets. No more smelly disinfect- 
ants. You don’t even touch the bowl with your hands. 
Sani-Fiusua is made scientifically to clean toilets. 


bowl. (Follow directions on 
and that’s all there is to it! 


Stains and spots vanish. Odors are banished. Germs 
are killed. The hidden trap that no amount of scrub- 


The bowl glistens like new. 


Sani-FLusu can’t injure plumbing connections. It is 
also effective for cleaning automobile radiators (direc- 
tions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and 
syndicate stores—30 and 15 cent sizes. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


ani-Flus 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 








together with the almost innumer- 
able travel shorts filmed at Holly- 
wood, we wonder why we still have 
those relics of our primitive stage of 
dramatic appreciation— the crude 
“burlesques’’ mentioned above. 

One important aid in solving this 
and all other movie problems would 
be a systematic study of films by the 
leading clubs of our country and a 
compulsory course for all teachers 
in public and secondary schools. 

We have recognized the value of 
music and athletics and have em 
bodied both in our curricula, then 
why ignore a study of what is well- 
known to be one of the greatest 
powers in our present day civili- 
zation? 


GAIN the supply is ready to meet 
~™ the demand. Photoplay studies of 
many of the greatest recent films 
have been published. These guides 
not only give a more or less detailed 
study of the picture, but suggest a 
list of subjects for discussion and a 
fine bibliography of related liter- 
ature. (A _ postal card to R.K.O 
Radio Pictures, Radio City, New 
York, will bring all the information 
neeaed to procure these Photoplay 
Studies. ) 

We would suggest writing to Mr. 
D. W. Buchanan, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa, requesting the ‘‘Re- 
port on Educational and Cultural 
Films in Canada” (price 25 cents). 

Equipped with the above material, 
any group of people would be ready 
to begin constructive “thinking and 
working on the ever changing, many 
sided problem of movie appreciation. 





EVERGREENS 


can be planted safely 


in September 





1 
A few selections from our cata 
logue suitable for 


Planting 


Foundation 


Each 
Swedish Juniper 11,-2 ft $1.75 
Savins Juniper 15-18 in 1.75 
Mugho Pine 12-15 in 1.25 
Japanese Yew 12-15 in 1.50 
Pyramidal Cedar.30-36 in. 2.50 


For full list and description consult 
our illustrated catalogue. Copy 
mailed free on request. 


Ske SHERIDAN 
NURSERIES cn 


HEAD OFFICE: 
! St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


SALES STATIONS: 
1186 Bay St., Toronto 


Toronto-Hamilton Highway No. 2 
at Clarkson 


5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal 
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COLLEGE TORONTO 


From Kindergarten to Honor Matriculation. Well 
balanced curriculum. Experienced Staff. New 
Buildings for Junior School. Beautiful grounds. 
Playing fields of over twenty acres. Out-of-door 
exercises and games. Music, Art, Household Science, 
Gymnastics and Dancing. NEW SCHOOL TERM 
For Prospectus Nea Boaedéne, Sept. 12th. 


and Information—rite Other Boarders, Sept. 13th. 
THE PRINCIPAL, MISS G. E. MILLARD Day Girls, Sept. 14th. 
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BOARDING 
SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 





IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CLOSE TO SIERRA FOOTHILLS 


THE GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL of Claremont, California 


Thorough college preparation and general courses, in small classes—Art, Drama, Music 
Healthful outdoor life: riding, swimming, tennis, golf 


MURIEL SAIT, Trinity College } 
MARY A. EDWARDS, Oberlin College | 





Principals Autumn semester begins Sept. 19 
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Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 
A Church Boarding School for Girls 


. <O Re-Opens September 14th 
Lonnes ts Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. Principals Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 


(London, Eng.) (London, Eng.) 
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Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 


RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Affiliated with McMaster 
University 


Varied Arts, Sports, 
Handicrafts 


a | 


Fully-equipped Nursery 
School and Primary Grades 
Kingsway District 


For Calendar apply to the 
Principal, 
Miss Marjorie Trotter, B.A. 
88 Bloor St. E. 
Toronto 


Established 1888 School re-opens Sept. 14th 


Moulton College 


TORONTO 82 
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CrafalgarSchool 
for Girls 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


SCHOO! 
McG l sit 


Junior and Senior Matriculation 

L\NGUAGES ° MUSIC e GYMNASTICS e 
ART e GAMES 

- Bb ( R George H. Donal M.A., D.D 


SCIENCI 


t Cia oe Miss Ellen K. Bryan, M.A 
ANDREWS Trinit College, DUBLIN 


TRAFALGAR SCHOO! 3495 SIMPSON STREET, MONTREAL 





















ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Canadian Residential School for Boys — founded 1889 
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s has always been high Separate Lower 
14 to 18. Beautiful Memorial Chapel 
spacious grounds offer unusual facilities 
Tuesday, Septe mber 13th Full 
larships, bursaries and Leonard Awards sent 


Upper School | 
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overed IXink and 


splendid physical development School re-opens 


i information regarding sch 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., 


Headmaster 


College 


FOVUNOE O '‘eo77 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports. 
Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario. 


Dobson, M.A., 
SCHOOL 





Principal: Rev. P. 8. 


es RESIDENTIAL 


D.D. 
FOR 









Founded 
1865 


Tradition and hey é H @) OL 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
A boarding school in the 


Progress 


| Michaelmas 
| a 
| country, for boys. Term begins 
F C sith 
| For full information please write to on Sept. 13¢h 
PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A , B. PAED, Headmaster 


Fleisterschaft Matriculation College 
stablished 1889 
Principal, R. G sacedemmeiien M.A., D.Pd., D.Sc. 


Meisterschaft “Master System” . An exclusive, academic College. All 
individual instruction. Shortest method for brilliant students, surest for backward 
ones. The only school of its kind in Canada. Courses High School Entrance 
Matriculation--Business Administration. For particulars apply Secretary 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
1ST. CLAIR AVE., WEST, .... TORONTO, ONT. 











CANTAB COACHING COLLEGE 


S. N. HOARE, M.A., Cambridge University 





All Matriculation subjects Individual instruct: Laboratory. study 
Run on the English Coac! ysten 
Fall term commencing Thursday, September St} 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


287 RUSSELL HILL RD., TORONTO. ONT 


KI. 8418 














SATURDAY NIGHT 


LONDON: SOS 


T° PEOPLE shut up in offices and 

shops the world over, holidays are 
days which are long looked-forward- 
to, which pass quickly and which re- 
main pleasant memories. I dare not 
say that holidays mean more to the 
people of one country than to an- 
other, but here in England I am al- 
ways impressed by the pleasure and 
delight with which everyone plans a 
vacation, and by the intense enjoy- 
ment they seem to get out of their 
days of freedom. We have just had 




































the August Bank Holiday and the 
August Bank Holiday in England is 
a great event. The crowds which 


gather at the stations are quite un- 
believable and I for one have never 
seen anything like them in Canada 
A seaside resort during Bank Holi 
day is a sight which must be seen 
to be believed. I went to Eastbourne 
this past week-end, and I shall never 
forget the crowds on the beaches, on 
the promenade, on the pier. Despite 
the fact that I, in company with many 
others, dislike crowds intensely, there 
is something fascinating in sitting on 
the Front and watching the diverse 
types of humanity at play. This year 
they really were at play for the 
weather was more kind than it has 
been for years, and for three full days 
a hot sun blazed down, much to the 
delight of those faithful to the sun- 
tan cult. But now the week-end is 
over, everyone is back at work, the 
heat still continues and the memory 
of those days beside the sea is some- 
thing rather tantalizing 


MBS. Kenneth Case gave a charming 
“ cocktail party at her home in 
Hampstead last week for her brother 
and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Dana 
Porter of Toronto, who are in Eng- 
land for a brief visit. Dr. and Mrs. 
George Porter were helping to see 
that the guests were well looked 
after, and Mrs. Dana Porter’s father 
and mother, Admiral and Mrs. Parker 
were among the guests. Mr. Fraser 
Bruce was another Canadian guest, 
and for the second time that day I 
met Mr. and Mrs. Keith Grand who 
have now left for a visit to Canada. 
They traveled by the ‘Normandie 
and Mrs. Grand will spend some time 
in Brockville, while Mr. Grand goes 
to Toronto and returns to England 
before his wife. I had lunched with 
Mr. and Mrs. Grand at noon of that 
same day when Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Neil 
Ritchie had a small luncheon party 
at the Conservative Club. Mrs. 
2itchie’s mother, Mrs. J. A. Minnes of 
Kingston, Ontario, was with us at 
lunch and is leaving for Canada very 
soon, having spent some weeks with 
her daughter in Aldershot. 

Miss Scott of Toronto, and her 
niece, Miss Margaret Dobbie of Galt, 
Ontario, arrived last week to spend 
some months in England. They are 
at present at Grosvenor House. Miss 


te esting Gent tn Naruroay and 
Sweden and will later motor through 
England and Scotland with her aunt. 
They then intend taking a service 
flat in London and remaining here for 
a part of the winter. 

In the Radio Times of this week 
(a weekly bulletin of radio programs 
for the coming week) I noticed that 
Mr. Gerald Moore, who is a Can- 
adian, was broadcasting on the Nation- 
al Program this past Sunday, playing 
the piano in Rachmaninoff’s Sonata 
for violoncello and pianoforte, Opus 
19, in G. Minor. Antoni Sala was the 
violoncellist. In the short note below 
the announcement the Radio Times 
stated that “Gerald Moore is one of 
the first three or four finest accom- 
panists in Britain. At the same time 
he is a gifted solo pianist, but as such 
is rarely heard except when playing 





sonatas with famous violinists and 
‘cellists. One of the greatest com- 
pliments that have been paid him 
was the recent invitation to go to 
Berlin to accompany Janssen and 
Marta Fuchs for a special recording 
session of German lieder. In his 


early days Mr. Moore studied under 
Mark Hambourg’s father in Toronto 
and won a scholarship. In 1920 he 
studied under Mark Hambourg him- 
self in England.” 

FOUND an interesting pamphlet 

in Canada House a day or two ago. 
It was one giving information about 
a Holiday School of English which 
s under the auspices of the Depart- 
ments of Education of British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfound- 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH of Mrs. Donald Ross Baillie of Toronto. 





Mrs. 


Baillie, before her marriage which took place last fall, was Miss Margaret 
Cameron, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs, H. S. Cameron. 


land. Major F. J. Ney of the Over- 
seas Education League of Canada is 
the Honorary Director and this year 
the school is to be held at St. Alban’s 
Court, Nonington, Kent. This School 
was inaugurated in 1935 by the late 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, its primary 
purpose being to bring Canadian and 
English girls together in pleasant 
circumstances and surroundings. Dur- 


ing the twelve days’ holiday, - pro- 
grams will include an evening of 
music by the Nelson sisters of Win- 
nipeg, a lecture by Mr. Yusuf Ali, 
C.B.E., the distinguished Indian 
scholar and writer, a film and ad- 
dress on Palestine entitled “From 


Abraham to Allanby” by Mr. Adrian 
Crawley, a lecture by Mr MDouglas 
Kennedy. of the Fnglish Folk Dance 


and Song Society, and a musical 
evening by Mrs. Twohy Kent, who 


will give a recital of her own originat 
compositions at the piano. In ad- 
dition to Canadian and English girls, 
it is hoped to have a number of 
schoolgirl guests from the Continent. 
As this English country mansion is 
situated on the Canterbury-Sandwich 
road, visits will be paid to Canterbury, 
Dover and Margate. Altogether it 
sounds a delightful means of spend- 
ing twelve days in the beautiful Eng- 
lish country, with the additional at- 
traction of the possibility of hearing 
interesting lectures and meeting in- 
teresting people. 

Lord Tweedsmuir who is here on 
holiday, was entertained at luncheon 
on July 21st at the Atlantic Restaur- 
ant of the Empire Exhibition in Glas- 


gow by the Earl and Countess of 
Elgin. The party included Lord 


Tweedsmuir’s sister, 
Peebles, Sir Cecil and Lady Weir, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Roper, Mrs 
Walter Elliott, Mr. J. O. Turcotte and 
Sir James Lithgow, the Clyde ship- 


Miss Buchan of 


builder. Lord Elgin’s grandfather 
was a former Governor-General of 
Canada and the present Earl’s father 
was born in Montreal. Lord Elgin 
will be in Toronto for the Winter 


Fair in October. 


(THE number of Canadians living in 

London who have gone to Canada 
for a summer visit increases daily 
Sir Edward and Lady Peacock left 
days ago and will spend som 
time at Murray 3ay, Quebec. Sir 
Edward received an Honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the Edinburgh Uni- 


some 


—Photograph by Violet Keene. 


versity before leaving for Canada. 
Mr. E. C. Macleod, London manager 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, has alse 
gone to Canada and intends making 2 
trip across to the Pacific Coast be- 


fore returning to England. The 
monthly meetings of the Canadian 
Women’s Club have ceased until 


October, and the Honorary Secretary, 
Miss Blackader, has gone for a holi- 
day in Canada. Mr. Alan Eaton, soi: 
of Colonel and Mrs. R. Y. Eaton of 
Toronto, who has been at Cambridge 
University for the past year, has 
left to spend the summer with his 
parents in Canada. 

Searcely a day passes during these 
summer months that I do not se¢ 
some reference in the papers to a 
tour of boys and girls from England 
to Canada or vice versa. The organi- 
zation and carrying out of such tours 
must be doing much to bring the two 
countries closer together, and to in- 
crease the interest of young people 
in both countries. Today I read that 
thirteen British schoolboys and one 
medical student have left England 
for a holiday in Canada, during which 
they will camp in the Rockies. The 
schools represented are King’s, Can- 
terbury; Abinger Hill, Surrey; Leeds 
Modern; Manchester Grammar and 
Bembridge. The medical student is 
from Guy’s Hospital. The camp has 
been organized by the National Cour- 
cil of Education of Canada in cw 
operation with the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Defence and the 
National Parks Board. The party will 
travel 12,000 miles, visiting the chief 
cities and other places of interest. 
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RUPERT'S LAND 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


WINNIPEG 





Chairman of Advisory Board 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
RUPERT'S LAND 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 


Study Courses from Grade I to XII, in- 
cluding Religious Education, Home 
Economics, Art and Handicrafts, Music, 
Physical Training, Dancing. . Students 
prepared for Matriculation. Fully equip- 
ped Kindergarten. 


Principal: MISS E. M. BARTLETT 
School opens September 8th 
For Calendar apply to the Bursar 








ALBERT COLLEGE 


GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 
For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 
Courses Offered: 


Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation “ 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administration and 





Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 


Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 


Tilustrated prospectus and information 
pemarding Bursaries and Scholarships on 
request. ly registration recom 











PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET ONTARIO 
A Residential School for Boys 
EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 

Pickering College offers the kind of 
education that inculeates in your boy an 
understanding that goes beyond mere 
academic learning. It is our endeavour to 
equip him for citizenship in a changing 
world. In addition to the Matriculation and 
Business Courses, school life at Pickering 
promotes the physical, social and spiritual 
development of its students by offering a 
wide range of interests and supplementary 
activities—lectures and discussion groups on 
current problems, civic and economic 
specialized library service—-hobby clubs 
vocational guidance—musical, artistic and 
dramatic interests. Seasonalathletic activities 
throughout the year 

For full information, write the Headmaster, 

Joseph McCulley, B.A. 

AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 
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Give your boy a sound 
boarding school 
education in exceptionally 









® 220 acres. 

® 20 miles north ot 
Toronto, 

® Canada's best playing 
fields. 

® Upper, Middle and 
Lower schools. 

® Separate residences. 

® Memorial chapel. 

® Glass-roofed swimming 
pool, 


healthful surroundings 


ps unique iocation (857 feet altitude), its new, 
modern buildings and its educational facilities 
make St. Andrew’s College the ideal boarding school 
for boys of Elementary and High School ages. Prepa- 
ration for Matriculation, Universities and R.M.C. 
Small classes; individual attention. Carefully super- 
vised residential life. Special ‘weekly boarder’ plan 
for younger boys. For prospectus and book of views 
write: K. G. B. Ketchum, B.A., Headmaster. 


Autumn term begins on Sept. l4th—new boys Sept. 13th, 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE » AURORA, ONT. « FOUNDED 1899 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 


Preparatory School 8-14. 


TORONTO 
(Founded 1829) 


Upper School for Boys from 14-18. 


For Boarders and Day Boys. 
Boys prepared for Universities, Royal Military College and Business. 
Fifteen Entrance Scholarships have been founded in memory of the 





MISS HELEN SHAW-DIMMICK of 
Hotel, Victoria, where she has been spending a holiday 





Toronto, in the garden of the Empress 


Photo courtesy C.P.R, 


“Old Boys” who fell in the Great War. 
open 


Bursaries are 


to younger boys. Scholarship 


examinations are held in April of each year. 
For prospectus and further information, apply to the Secretary. 
Autumn Term opens Wednesday, September 14th, at 9 a.m. 








T. W. L. MACDERMOT, M.A., Principal. 








THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3rd AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 
tor further information, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE ST., TORONTO 











Special Preparatory School 
and Bursary 
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Every Mamber of the Family, Says 


August 27, 1938 





Alka-Seltzer 


“There's Nothing Quite Like 


For a 24 days 
supply 


BOUND in 


feel like 





Alka-Seltzer is making millions of 


f the family to keep feeling ot their 
relief it gives from Headaches, Upset 
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homes happier by helping all members o 
best because of the quick, pleasant 











ltzer tablet in a glass of water 


or other common ailments. An Alka-Se 


Stomach, 








d helps 


leasant tasting effervescent solution which relieves pain an 
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makes a 


TUNE IN 
The Alka-Seltzer Na- 
tionol Barn Dance 
Every Soturday Night 
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Also served by the glass at 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 








N.B.C. Network 






WE HAD been mining gold an inch 
below the surface all over Sas- 
katchewan for years and years. The 
ground stopped producing. In a com- 
paratively small area at first, and 
spreading year by year, a mantle of 
dust gradually spread over our Proy- 
ince and over our lives. We lived 
with dust. We stoop up, dust got up 
too and followed us to our new posi- 
tion and-settled down with us. It 
jumped to season our food; the food 
did lack variety and quantity, of 
course. We chased it out of our 
houses with soap and water (and 
scarce enough both were too), only 
to have it come right back and grin 
at us from the tops of tables and 
chairs. It got under our garments 
and in our shoes and in our hair, 
literally. Then, in case we tired of 
our own dust, day after day the wind 
came and picked up dust from every 
Tom, Dick and Harry’s farm, took it 
away up in the air and with great 
energy mixed it all together and left 
a generous amount to each of us. 
Oh, it got in our hair, no doubt of 
that! But then it had its work to do. 
It was the irritant that prevented us 
from slumping into soggy, achy des- 
pair. You can’t slump comfortably 
and sneeze at the same time. 


WHEN I read the nice, generous 
things visitors from outside the 
province say about the spirit of the 
Saskatchewan people I always feel a 
bit surprised at our heroism and of 
course delighted that we are so heroic. 
We see nothing unusual in our at- 
titude towards the drought situation 
which perched itself on top of the 
depression and threatened to settle 
down and stay forever. In years few 
of us have been out of the Province 
to contrast our lives with those of 
others. 

Have you seen the picture named 
“Drought,” by a Saskatoon artist, 
Fred Steiger? The spirit of Saskat- 
chewan looks out through the eyes. 


(Remarkable eyes this man paints, 
alive with the soul behind them.) 
That picture never seemed to me 
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Good Housckeeping 
Bureau 


_.. look like a million because you 


a million... be awfully glad you're alive. 


What’s the secret? Vitamins! Which vitamins: All those 


important to health anc 


| beauty vitamins you know you need. 


VITAMINS Plus is the easy streamlined way to get ALL 


the vitamins — A, B, C, D, I 


1, G, and, for plus effectiveness, 


liver extract and iron. Just take two tiny capsules once a 


day, every day in the 


on 


life! 


year — for a new and permanent lease 


VITAMINS PLUS NOW AT NEW LOW PRICE $2.75 FOR A 24 DAYS’ SUPPLY 
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mately one month's supply of VITA- 
MINS Plus. 
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duct in your city, mail this coupon fo: 


loronto, Ont. 
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“What can 1 expect from vitamins: 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE SASKATCHEWAN SPIRIT 


BY CLARA NELAN 


deserving of more attention than the 
others he has produced. Simply be- 
cause the subject is so familiar. It’s 
just any farmer. There are hundreds 
of him on the streets. 


MANY things have gone into the 
“Making of that spirit. The ad- 
venturous urge that brought us to the 
West in the first place, continued in 
a desire to gather the gold from the 
land and go on to a happy spending 
ground. A feeling of lavishness 
created by the space and freedom of 
the Prairies was a factor. Suoyant 
blood, cleaned by the clear invigor- 
ating air, surging through our veins 
carried us to great heights of optim- 
ism. The pure young quality of the 
early morning sunlight, which later 
in the day assumes an adult temper, 
determined and business-like, inspired 
an exultant hopefulness which is still 
unconquerable. The intense cold of 
the long winter and the almost con- 
stant winds, through all year, taught 
us patience with things that can’t be 
helped, and endurance. All combined 
produced what is known at the 
Pacific Coast as “the Prairie people.” 

We were young and irresponsible 
in those days. In the last decade we 
have grown up. We have sobered and 
at the same time our sense of humor 
has developed. It was so often neces- 
sary to laugh at the predicaments 
in which we found ourselves to keep 
from crying, so we had to develop 
our sense of humor. 


WE ARE not living in this world 
to make a living, we are mak- 
ing a living to live. When we could 
no longer make a living we had to 
continue to live, and sanely. To some 
of us it was an opportunity to learn 
to live. Some of us unfortunately 
thought making a living the aim of 
life and despaired when deprived of 
the chance, Freed by necessity from 
the urgency of making a living, the 
former found time to develop their 
artistic and creative instincts. 
During the reign of the two D’s, 
drought and depression, we found 
plenty of time and plenty of need to 
try our hands at something creative. 
In the result almost every form of 
art was represented, portrait and 
landscape painting, modeling in our 
own Saskatchewan clay, writing 
poetry and prose, composing music, 
acting, even writing and producing 
an original play, a feat accomplished 
by a farm woman with fine success. 
In music great strides were made. Our 
musicians are beginning to be na- 
tionally known. And almost all of 
the work is distinctly individual. 
Not to mention the home decora- 
tions produced by our women from 
almost nothing, potato and _ flour 
sacks and bits of odds and ends. And 
the beautiful little children’s dresses 
they did make from those bleached 
or dyed flour sacks! For themselves 
they made cleverly designed and 
smartly finished dresses and _ hats. 
(Oh no, not out of potato sacks)! 


WwitH the dresses they had the help 
of the Household Science Depart- 
ment of our University of Saskat- 
chewan. Indeed the University gave 
@elp in every possible way to our poor 
distressed people. 

When Doctor Murray, a man of 
fine ideals, wide vision and a gentle, 
quiet manner, became President of 
the embryo University in 1909 he 
found in the West a people in whom 
friendliness and helpfulness to one- 
another were dominant characteristics. 
A friendliness, which to the people of 
the East must have seemed much like 
that of a rollicking puppy, and to 
Doctor Murray seemed something 
worth preserving. He determined to 


make it the spirit of the new Uni- 
versity. . 
It is not only a seat of learning 


for those privileged to have higher 
education, but also a place where 
every member of the farmer’s family 
may spend a few pleasant, profitable 
days from time to time. In the winter 
a short course for the men. For the 
women a short course, a week or ten 
days, at a nominal cost for board, 








MRS. ADDISON B. SHORT, the 
former Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Polson of Kitchener, 
whose recent marriage took place in 
St. Mary’s Church. 


in spring after the seeding is done. 
For the girls at another time. The 
University goes to those who can’t 
come for even that short vacation 
from the farm. Camps are organized 
through the Province for them where 
they may attend for the day. Over 
the air, to all who care to listen. Not 
only about their work but about a 
variety of subjects tending to more 
gracious living. It is in reality the 
University of the people. A friendly, 
helpful place. 


DPROUGHTS and depressions have 
come at more or less regular in- 
tervals from the beginning of things 
according to history. Droughts are 
produced by conditions over which we 
have no control. Perhaps depressions 
are caused by the One who makes 
those conditions possible. Perhaps the 
whole thing is designed for the pur- 
pose of teaching us to live. Per- 
haps having learned to live triumph- 
antly in spite of droughts and depres- 
sions, we have learned something 
which will stay with us when life is 
past. And perhaps that is really what 
this life is for: so we may have cul- 
tivated as great a capacity as possible 
for happiness for the life to come. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Steele have 
sailed on their return to their home 
in Galashiels, Scotland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Steele have been spending four weeks 
in Sherbrooke, the guests of Mrs. 
Steele’s sister, Mrs. W. D. Brousseau, 
and Mr. Brousseau. 

Miss Doone Constantine, who has 
been spending a week in Ottawa with 
her father, General Constantine, has 
returned to Kingston. 


4 RECENT PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY of Mrs. C. H. A. Armstrong, a former 
president of the Toronto Junior League. 


—Photograph by Violet Keene. 
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Toasted and tasty, slightly 
salted, nutty - flavored 
little wafers Christie's 
“Ritz” first choice 
of thousands of discrimin- 


ating Canadian hostesses, 
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Christies Biscuits 


“here's a Christie Biscuit for every taste” 














These special rates are avail- 
able on the following sailings 
FROM MONTREAL 











LETITIA Sept. 4 B'fast, 1 
ANDANIA Sept. 9 G’gow, I 
ALAUNIA Sept. 9 Ply, Havre 
ATHENIA Sept. 16 B'fast, L'p 
AURANIA Sept. 16 Ply, Havre, | 
ANTONIA Sept. 23 G'gow, B'fast 
ASCANIA Sept. 23 Ply, Havre, 1 





ETITIA Sept. 30 B’fast, L’p'l, G'gow 
AUSONIA Sept. 30 Ply, Havre, London 





FROM NEW YORK 


4 G'way, B’fast, L’p'l 


FRANCONIA Sept 
BRITANNIC Sept 


QUEEN MARY Sept 


4 Cobh, S'hampt 
Havre, Li 
7 Ch'b’g, S’ha 







SAMARIA Sept. 9 G'gow (via Green 
ock), Dublin, L’p'l 
AQUITANIA Sept. 14 Ch’b’g, S'hampton 
SCYTHIA Sept. 17 G’ t p'l 
GEORGIC Sept. 17 C on, 


. Fr on 
QUEEN MARY Sept. 21 Ch'b’g, S’hampton 
LACONIA Sept. 23 G'gow (via Green- 


ock), Dublin, L'p'l 
FRANCONIA Oct. 1 G'way, B’fast, L’p’l 
BRITANNIC Oct 1 Cobh, S‘hampton, 


Havre, London 
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AUDREY CRAWFORD MacDONALD, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
MacDonald and granddaughter of the late Hon. John Willoughby MacDonald, 
one time Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, whose engagement to Mr. Bruce 


McDermott Burkhart, son of Mr. and Mrs. Otto F. 


announced. 


SOFCTAL 


Burkhart, has been 


The marriage will take place in the middle of September. 


Photograph by Ronny Jaques. 
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mandant of the 
Log Chateau The caln iters 
the lake were furrowed by the prows 
of a host of big and little boats 
at a great rate up and dowr 
Indian land. Most of the m« 
living on the lake gathered irs F 
> Bates of Montreal movié« filmed 


her husband crossing the fin 





in his outboard; Mrs. Fran} 
of Montreal and her guests, and 
Mrs. Andrew Fraser, Cardinal, On- 


tario, and Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Mc- 
Lagan of Montreal, cheered 
Ralph Whittall who took third prize 
in one of the events. Mr. and Mrs 
J. R. Timmins of Montreal came over 
from their log cabin with their family 
in their Chris Craft and entered the 
cruiser race, which was won by W. K. 
Watson of Montreal, with Mr. Ian 
Archibald of Montreal, second, and 
Mr. Réné Duguay of Montreal, third. 


young 


There was a good sized crowd 
under the pines on the island and 
later at the alfresco supper, cooked at 
the big outdoor fire-place by a guide 
who is also a master chef. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Stadler of Montreal came 
over from their son’s, Mr. John 
Stadler’s camp, with Miss Jeanne 
Stadler and her guests, Sir Thomas 
Terry-Evans and Miss Margaret 
Terry-Evans of London, England. Sir 
Thomas has just arrived in Canada 
aboard the Montrose and after his 
visit at the Seigniory Club will join 
his sister, Mrs. J. Knowling, in To- 
ronto. He was formerly surgeon to 
the vice-regal lodge in India under 
the regime of the Marquis of Read- 
ing. Lady Terry-Evans, his wife, is 
the former Olwen  Lloyd-George 
Sir Thomas is the present head oi 
Hammersmith Hospital, London. His 
daughter, Miss Margaret ‘lerry-i vans, 
will make her English début this 
autumn. Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Parmele 
of Briar Cliff Manor, New York, whose 
family have owned an island in Lake 
Commandant for many years, came 
to the regatta with their guest, Miss 
Barbara Butler of Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stannard of 
New York City, who have been at the 
Log Chateau since early August, were 
among the interested spectators on 
the shore as were Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
irenier, Montreal, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
Millen, Montreal, Mr. M. Tomkins, 
Montreal, who entertained the boat 
owners and their guests at his cabin 
on the lake before the picnic supper. 

Hard fought games of soft ball have 
for some summers been a feature of 
Sunday afternoons at the Seigniory 
Club. The more active Members and 
the staff repair regularly to a 
diamond of sorts near the _ tennis 
courts and fight out a battle that 
seems almost invariably ‘in the bag’ 
for the staff team. Spectators at a 
recent game were Mr. and Mrs. T. K. 
Kenny of Buckingham with their son 
ind daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tr. R. Kenny The latter was the 
former Elizabeth Gracey of Montclair, 
N.J. They were accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. F. T. McHugh of Montclair. 
Othe: ruests here from Montclair 
have been Mrs. Homer J. Forsyth, who 














sited Mr. J. M. Forbes of Montreal 
it her cabin at the Club, Mrs. Frank 
. S t! s Helen Jones and 
Frank ¢ Jones 
M ind I E f N 
k Clit ha 1 ri t end 
balance t mmer in their 
iresque ft r t high on 
1 mountain top above the Club. Mr 
Hackney arrived 1 the other 
lay accompanied y t quints—five 
small baby daschunds. Mrs. Hackney, 
h Mother and Father Daschund 
down to tl station to meet tne 
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nor, as did Mrs. Allan Morrison 
Mr L. K. Herehmer has arrived 
wn from Victoria with her twe 
en and goes on to Kenora to 
Mrs. Hugh Osler for a time be 
Kingston where 


re proceeding to 
she will reside 

Mrs R 2) G 
spent some time visiting at the Coast 
and with her parents, Mr. and Mrs 
Morris in Edmonton, returned home 
this week 

Miss Day Chatham, 
Ont has arrived to be the guest of 
Miss Jocelyn McWilliams, Mr. and 
Mrs H C McWilliams 
daughter 

Miss Patricia Murphy, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A 
Murphy 


Bennett who ha 


Goodeve if 


youngest 
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a group of her mah jongg 
incheon one day this 

Frank Mathewson 
veek at the cocktail hour 
of a numbe of 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
ive left by motor to holiday 
south Miss Eileen 
leave later in the 
vinter months in 
fhe Hon. S. R. and 
vho have been in town 
r Jasper where they 


o be 


Phi 
town 
left to spend a few 
Her daughter, 


her 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


BRIAN BORU —Irish Setter 
owned by Mrs.M. A. Thomson 
3445 Ontario Ave., Montreal 


one of 


pen of Toronto, who 
for a few days, has 

weeks in 
Mrs. C 


west. 


Rile y has 


join 
guests or I 
4 later Mr. Riley 
it in Edmonton. 
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accompanied 


Black; 


Mrs. 
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out-of-town 
McMurray 


season to spend the 
the Barbados. 


this year’s 


from 





entertained 


entertained 


Chandler 


this week 
will spend sey 
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eral weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Athol Me- 
Bean also left this week for Jasper 
where they will join Mrs. McBean’s 
brother, Mr. E. C. Macleod of London, 
England, and Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Patterson of Toronto Mr F. W. 
Ross is also at Jas, er. 

Col. and Mrs. J. Y. Reid and their 
sons, Jack and Jerry, who have been 
holidaying at their summer home on 
Sand Lake, Minaki, for the past three 
weeks have returned to town 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Aikins are 


among those attending the Canadian 


sar Association meeting in Van- 
couver 

Miss Ailsa Mathewson of Montreal, 
who has been the guest of Miss 
Nancy Riley, is at present at the Lake 
of the Woods, the guest of Mrs. K. C 
Weiss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Curry have 
been the guests of Miss Janet Car- 
ruthers at the Lake of the Woods 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Young of 
Evanston, Ill., are leaving for Souris 
for the week-end to be the guests of 
Mr. Young’s parents, Col. and Mrs, A. 
L. Young 

Mr. and Mrs. Brice Evans (the for 





ESQUIMALT WEDDING. 
married August 3 at St 
“Betty” 


rhe 


bride 


was 


Major and Mrs. Frank S. Greenhouse, who were 
Paul’s Naval and Garrison Church, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Phillips, younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs, George 


Phillips of Oak Bay and formerly H.M.C. Dockyard, Esquimalt. 


with children. 


dog for the outdoors, and is perfectly at 
home in an aeroplane — though shy of 


the propellers, which once nearly 


finished his career ! 


His favourite dainty is 


biscuits. 


“The purest form 
in which tobacc« 


can be smoked 


mer Daphne Allen, of Calgary) are 
expected in town next week en route 
to Toronto from their honeymoon at 
Jasper and Banff. They will be the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. 
Andrews, grandparents of the latter. 


WEDDINGS 


OUTREMONT, P.Q 


Legault-Janin—On Thursday, <Au- 
gust 18, at the Church of St. Germain 
of Outremont, Germaine, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alban Janin, to Mr. 
Guy Legault, son of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
L. Legault, of Lachute 


PORTLAND, ONT 


Southam-Thomas On Thursday, 
August 18, Miss Dorothy Marilyn 
Thomas, daughter of Mrs. Erving 
Cutler of Kewagama, Que., to Mr. 
Donald Cargill Southam, of Montreal, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Southam, 
of Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 


ENGAGEMENTS 


TRAIL, B.C. 


'raser-Hannay Diana Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. H 
Hanay, to Mr. Thomas Alexander 
Archihald Fraser of North Van- 
couver, B.C, The marriage to take 
place in September. 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. Lorne M. Sinclair and Mrs. C. 
Vanstone of Toronto are among re 
cent arrivals at the Seigniory Club 
in the Province of Quebec. 

Dr. and Mrs. Nelson Tait and Dr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Tait have returned 
to Toronto after several weeks at 
their cottage on Lake Rosseau, Mus 
koka 


Miss Monica and Miss Veronica 
Mewburn of ‘Toronto were recent 
guests of Miss Peggy Marshall at 


Windermere, Lake Rosseau. 

Violet Keene (Perinchief) with her 
mother, Mrs. Minna Keene, F.R.P.S., 
and her daughter, Minna Perinchief, 
has returned to Toronto from 
Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerard Delage, who 
have been spending several weeks in 
Europe, arrived in New York recently 
by the Normandie and have returned 
to Montreal, 





BRIAN BORU, 18 months old, is a strikingly 
handsome red Irish Setter — worthy de- 


scendant of a long line of champions. 


He loves to be petted and is very gentle 


Nevertheless, he is a great 





























Major J. G. Parmelee, O.B.E., and 
Mrs. Parmelee, of Ottawa, have 
sailed by the Empress of Britain to 
spend some time in Europe. 

Mrs. Herbert McGreevy and her 
son, Mr. John McGreevy, who have 
been on a tour of the Gaspé coast 
and at Murray Bay, have returned to 
Quebec. 

Colonel and Mrs. Gerald Hanson, of 
Montreal, have sailed by the Ascania 
to spend two weeks in England. They 
are accompanied by their daughter, 
Miss Patsy Hanson, who will remain 
abroad continuing her studies in 
Switzerland and England. 

Sir Charles Gordon, who has been 
on a tour of the Maritime Provinces, 
has returned to Montreal. 

Mrs. Mostyn Lewis, of Montreal, 
and her small son, Master Herbert 
Lewis, who spent six weeks at their 
cottage at St. Patrick, are the guests 
of Mrs. Lewis’ mother, Mrs. Anson 
McKim, at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
for a month 

Venerable Archdeacon Jones, who 
has just returned from a six weeks’ 
visit in Labrador, and Mrs. Jones, 
are again in residence in Lennox- 
ville, Quebec 

Mrs. Basil Hingston and her daugh 
ter Miss Aileen Hingston, of Mont 
real, have sailed by the Aurania to 
visit Mrs. Hingston’s mother, Madame 
LaRocque and her sister, Mrs 
d’Halewyn, in Bauge, France 

Miss Lucy Kingsford has returned 
to Ottawa from McGregor Lake where 
she was the guest of Mrs. Russell 
Blackburn. 

Brigadier-General the Lord Gowrie, 
V.C., P.C.M.G., Governor-General of 
Australia, on his arrival in Canada 
from England on the Empress of 
Australia, stayed for a short time 
at the Citadel before leaving Quebec 
for New York and Washington. Lord 
Gowrie, who is accompanied by his 
brother, Lieutenant the Hon. M. 
Hore-Ruthven and attended by 
Squadron Leader S. I. Moir, A.D.C., 
will later visit Montreal and Ottawa 
on his way to the Pacific coast, 
whence he will sail from Vancouver 
to return to Australia. 

Lady Carson has returned to Mont- 
real from Prout’s Neck, Maine, where 
she was a guest at Checkley House 

The Minister of France and the 
Countess de Dampierre, who have 
been in the Maritime Provinces, will 
return to Ottawa om August 28. 
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to ENGLAND 
and FRANCE 


from New York 
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PARIS Sept. 13 
NORMANDIE Sept. 14 
DE GRASSE _ Sept. 21 


ILE DE FRANCE Sept. 22 


Inquire about special excursion 
rates September 4 to October 2. 


Cabin, Tourist, Third. Roomy 
cabins. Superb cuisine. Free wines 
(at meals). Take your car along as 
baggage. Ask Your Travel Agent 
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ime 


375 Bay St., Toronto 
1196 Phillips Place, Montreal 










IMPORTED NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


Be 


7 /Y\ 

A ee a am 
Sede al: 
Spirits — Cool 
and Refreshing 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE WATERS 


GO N.Y.K. 


to the Orient 
and Around the World 


Sailings from Pacific Coast. Organized 
1938-39 World ond Pacific Tours on 
modern motor vessels. Ask for details 
now from your own Travel Agent, 
or direct from 


N.Y. K. LINE 


(Japan Mail) 


Bay & Wellington Sts., 
Toronto, Ont., Elgin 3471 
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 PREVENTS CHILDREN from - 
having TRAVEL NAUSEA 


WABI-KON CAMP 


Exceptionally fine fishing—trout, bass, northern 
pike and pickerel. Rustic cabin or tent accom- 
modation with excellent meals at main lodge. 
Guides, rowboats, canoes, outboard motors, 
bathing, hiking, tennis and badminton. Ac- 
cessible by railway or automobile. Reasonable 


rates. 
Write for Folder 


HERBERT S. WILSON 


Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario 


HUNTING and FISHING 
ON 
ANTICOSTI 


for 




















Sea and Brook Trout, 
Deer, Bear, Duck, Geese 
and Shore Birds 


Reasonable inclusive rates 


ANTICOSTI DIVISION—BOX 69 
Montreal - 





Canada 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





—FPorts of Call 


its greatest charm. 


TOWERING PEAKS AND TROPICAL FOLIAGE. The variety of the New Zealand scene is possibly 
Here is beautiful Lake Manapouri. . 






















—Photo courtesy New Zealand Trade Commissioner. 


BY ROBERTS M. FIRTH 


LONG WHITE CLOUD LAND 


FrOURTEEN centuries ago there 

sailed down the blue Pacific Ocean 
in his primitive canoe—southward and 
then eastward—-on towards “The 
Gateways of the Day,” a Polynesian 
navigator, Kupe. The time came when 
Kupe saw on the far horizon a long 
white cloud that did not seem to 
move, and then he discovered that 
it was not a cloud at all but the snow- 
capped peaks of a beautiful mountain 
range in a new land which Kupe 
did not know. 

This then was the discovery of 
New Zealand—Aotea-roa—the “Land 
of the long white cloud.” Kupe re- 
turned to his Polynesian home with 
news of his discovery and so impres- 
sed were his people that for eight 
centuries they and their descendants 
in their Pacific Island home laboured 
on the construction of a fleet of huge 
canoes so that they too could visit the 
land which their adventurous an- 
cestor had described. Finally they 
set out on their journey and finding 
New Zealand an abundant land they 
remained there forming the nucieus 
of one of the most intellectual Native 
races the world has ever known,—the 
Maoris. 

In the years that have elapsed since 
British colonisation of the country 
thousands of visitors from overseas 
have also discovered New Zealand, 
and as did Kupe, have returned to 
their homes with glowing accounts 
of the scenic glory that is New Zea- 
land’s heritage. 


NORTH of Auckland lie the placid 
“" hill-girt harbors, the winding tidal 
rivers, and the great Kauri forests 
where these giant trees may be seen 
in all their majesty. An historic coun- 
try this which saw the dawning of 
civilization in New Zealand, when the 
Rev. Samuel Marsden preached his 
first sermon to the warlike Maoris 
nearly 100 years ago. 

Turning southward, less than a day’s 
journey, places the visitor in the 
heart of the great Thermal wonder- 
land, where geysers fret and fume, 
tossing their silvery columns of boil- 
ing water and steam high against the 
blue. Mud volcanoes, boiling springs 
and waterfalls, and all sorts of strange 
manifestations of nature’s handiwork 
enthral the mind and attention of 
the onlooker. 


Rotorua, with the splendid facili- 


ties provided by 





IN BEAUTIFUL NEW ZEALAND. 


The Cenotaph and Parliament Buildings, 


Wellington, North Island. 


—Photo courtesy Neu 


every visitor, 





THE MAGNIFICENT SCENERY of Milford Sound, New Zealand, brings 
delight to residents and visitors alike. 
—Phote courtesy New Zealand Trade Commissioner. 


the Government for 
all manner of thermal bathing, and 
the full use of its valuable mineral 
waters, is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing health spas of the world. 
bath buildings in which are installed of the 
the most modern appliances, cater for 
the needs of 


Fine 


whether to sinister Mount 


Zealand Trade Commissioner. 


bent on pleasure or seeking alleviation 
from one of the many ills that flesh 
is heir to. 


Fascinating journeys by beautiful 
tinted thermal lakes, and the site 
world’s greatest geyser 


“Waimangu,” now quiescent, and on 
Tarawera with its 
boiling lake-margin of Rotomahana, 
once the site of the famous pink and 
white terraces, destroyed in the great 
outburst of 1886, form a few of the 
interesting tours which may be made 
here. 
( NLY a short distance away lies 
the Tongariro National Park with 
its trio of huge volcanic cones, one 
of which, ‘“Ngaruhoe,” it still in an 


active state. Excellent accommoda- 
tion is available in the palatial 
“Chateau,” which caters for all 


tastes, and forms the centre for many 
fascinating excursions in the great 
park. During the winter months, 
thrilling snow-sports and ski champ- 
ionships are held on the slopes of 
Mount Ruapehu. 

Nearly due west of the National 
Park is the wonderful group of lime- 
stone caves, the chiet of which, 
“Waitomo,” holds the world-wonder 
Glow-worm Grotto. Visitors from all 
parts of the world acclaim this as 
being something absolutely unique in 
natural attractions, and_ scientists 
have been puzzled and fascinated by 
it in turn. 

A sheet of gleaming silver set like 
a gem in the heart of the forest, aptly 
describes beautiful lake ‘“Waikare- 
moana,” “the sea of rippling waters,” 
which lies to the eastward of the 
Tongariro National Park. Here, in- 
deed, is a peaceful holiday-land. Tum- 


bling waterfalls, great forest-clad 
ranges, beautiful little bays, over- 


hung with giant trees, all steeped in 
the romance of ancient Maori life 
and warfare. Towering above the lake 
stands the Penekiri bluff, just on 1,000 
feet from base to summit. Staying at 
the comfortable hostel by the 
shore, the visitor finds it hard to tear 
himself away from the beauty ana 
peace of his surroundings. 
T,HE tour of the North Island con- 
cludes at Wellington, capital city 
of the Dominion, which possesses all 
the services and amenities of modern 
life, with fine hotels, electric tram- 
way and motor services, splendid mar- 


lake 


The New 
CAMPUS 


FASHIONS 
Are Assembled 


at 


With the opening of the 
Campus Shop, Simpson's is 
again ready to send co-eds 


to college smartly and com 


The clothes 


fortably clad. 


are chosen for 


weather and Canadian col 


lege customs. 


mensely varied—but they all 


have one thing in common 


—they’re new, smart 


prac tical! 


CAMPUS SHOP 


AIR-COOLED THIRD FLOOR 


Canadian 
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FURNESS GIVES YOU 


ALL THIS 





ON A BERMUDA CRUISE... 


@ START your Bermuda advyen- 


ture as you mount the gangplank 


! 


...go Furness! Seasoned travelers 
say you miss half the fun if you 
miss the voyage on the magnifi- 


cent Monarch or Queen. 


@ You need these big, luxurious 
“‘round-the-world-type”’ liners... 
to make the most of the 40-hour 


You 


Bermuda run! 


brilliant layout for sun and sports 
—huge decks, tiled pool, room for 
everybody to play at once. You 
need their celebrated dance decks 
and grand music... their cocktail 


bars, theatres, lounges. 


@ Insist on the Furness part as 


well as the Bermuda part of your 


< ' 
Vacation. 


need their 





FRANSATLANTIC-SIZE LINERS 


27.780 tons each 









4 Days $60 »» 
6 Days $75 « 


CURRENT SAILINGS: Aug. 31, 
Apply to your own TRAVEL 
ae. SS Sacr 








ine drives, and and 
gardens. 

Taking one of the big ships of 
the inter-island express passengel! 
service, a night’s sea journey brings 
one to Christchurch, centre of the 
wide Canterbury plains and province, 
and known as the most English of 
New Zealand’s cites. Handsome build- 
ings reflecting in the case of the Uni- 
versity, Cathedral and Museum, pure- 
ly British traditions, the winding wil 
low-lined course of the beautiful 
river Avon, and the many spacious 
parks and gardens make Christchurch 
a city in which to linger. 

But the many wonderful scenic 
attractions of the South are awaiting 
the visitor, and traveling by rail or 
service-car he is introduced to an 
entirely new world where towering 
mountain-peaks and gleaming glaciers 
vie with deep blue lakes and the 
colossal grandeur of the mighty fiords 
for pride of place. 

Mount Cook, monarch of the South 
ern Alps, and highest of New Zealand’s 
peaks, is in the centre of a mag- 
nificent Alpine playground, where the 
best of comfort and accommodation 
is available in the Hermitage, a 
modern hotel situated in the heart 
of the mountains. 

On the opposite side of the Alpine 
Range, facing the west coast, are 


spacious parks 


LOW ALL-EXPENSE RATES from New York 


for BERMUDA CRUISES 
9 Days $9752 up 
13 Days $1275° up , 
w similar trips of varying duration, including é 
PRIVATE BATH aboard ship and accommoda- 
tions at a leading Bermuda hotel (except on 4-day 
ruises). Round Trip $60 up including Private Bath. 












Sept. 2, 6, 8, 10, 13, 17, 22, 24, et 


AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line 
ament St., Montreal. 


ESS aads ihe way to Lzermuda 





the Franz-Josef and Fox glaciers, 
framed in evergreen forests, forming 
a never-to-be forgotten sight 

Further south still are the great 
southern lakes, magnificent sheets of 
water set amid snow-crowned peaks, 
while the crowning masterpiece of 
all lies in New Zealand’s Fiordland 
where dizzy precipices drop sheer into 
the silent depths of the ocean, and a 
riotous growth of sub-tropic vegeta 
tion clothes every nook and cranny of 
the towering mountain slopes. In 
this region renowned for the number 
and beauty of its waterfalls, is the 
famous Sutherland Fall, the highest 
water-leap in the world. 

The Cities of the South, Dunedin 
and Invercargill, Christchurch and 
Nelson, are noted for their warm 
hospitality to the visitor, and each 
centre has an individual charm and 
beauty that leaves many pleasant 
memories in the minds of those who 
sojourn there awhile. 

This necessarily brief introduction 
to the Dominion, provides a glimpse 
of some of the leading attractions, 
apart from the interesting farming 
activities and the picturesque life of 
the Maori people, all of which will be 
found to add greatly to the pleasure 
and interest of a visit to the scenic 
playground—Kupe’s land of the Long 
White Cloud. 
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THIS CUP OF : 
| MAXWELL BILL-1M THE GRANDEST FLAVOUR? 
HOUSE BEGINNING ..sNOW THIS WILL BE 
1 WiLL PuT us | TO FEEL A REALREHEARSAL , 
ON TOP AGAIN MYSELF 
| ...WELL AGAIN... 
ASTONISH OLD | FEEL 
BARNEY YET/ LIKE ACTING! 
} 
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The Friendly Stimulation of Maxwell House Now © oRINDS 
W.THELRS | Helps You Do Your Best AND REGULAR 
30OUl YO 
«+. BOY/WHAT THERE'S NOTHING like a fragrant Maxwell House comes to you in — 
} APPLAUSE/ f cup of Maxwell House to ease ten- a super-vacuum tin—the one sure 
Dh cecaniguastangsintiataeiaiadies sion. It gives you that welcome lift way to bring you coffee that is truly 
|_—-rf, ay that helps you to do your best. It roaster-fresh. If you use a drip-pot 
| ft | ; buoys you up-——never lets you down. or glass coffee maker, be sure to get 
MISS STELLA PATRICIA’ BURT, } \7 {j\ \\% Its flavour—blended from the Drip Grind Maxwell House — but 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick ; , world’s choicest coffees—is so rich for boiled or percolated coffee get 
B. Burt of St. Catharines, Ont., whose / and smooth, so satisfying the Regular Grind. 
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